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sensor  experlnencs  also  allowed  us  to  crack  the  screaowlse  movement  of  Che  structure  and 
thereby  decenaine  convection  velocities.  Characteristics  of  bursts  were  found  to  be  similar 
at  different  detection  heights,  with  a  slight  increase  in  size  with  increase  in  height. 
Spatially  resolved  conditional  samples  showed  large  scale  high  speed  fluid  associated  with 
bursts  over  smooch  walls  but  not  for  rough  walls.  These  results  suggest  an  outer  stimulus 
CO  bursts  for  smooch  walls  that  is  not  evident  for  rough  walls.  The  variation  of  convection 
velocities  of  Che  burst,  sweep,  and  shear  layer  events  over  Che  smooch  wall  indicates  chat 
these  events  are  essentially  independent  events.  The  rough  wall,  which  more  than  dpubled 
the  near  wall  curoulent  shear  stress,  produced  an  almost  inmediate  increase  in  the  burst 
strength,  but  no  change  in  the  burst  or  ejection  frequency,  or  the  burst  duration.  There 
were  significant  changes  in  the  spatial  structure  of  bursts,  sweeps,  and  shear  layers  over 
the  rough  wall. 
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1.  Overview 


The  goal  of  this  project  was  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the 
physics  of  turbulent  boundary  layer  structures.  In  particular,  the  interactions 
between  the  inner  and  outer  regions  of  the  boundary  layer  were  investigated 
by  observing  the  response  of  the  boundary  layer  to  different  perturbations. 
The  wall  region  of  the  boundary  layer  was  modified  by  adding  surface 
roughness,  and  the  outer  region  suppressed  using  LEBU's.  Changes  in  the 
mean  turbulence  statistics  and  the  conditionally  sampled  turbulent  structures 
were  studied  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  the  inner 
and  outer  structures. 

A  major  component  of  this  research  was  the  development  of  a  scanning 
LDV  system  which  allowed  us  to  make  continuous  time  history 
measurements  of  instantaneous  velocity  profiles  in  the  near  wall  region  of 
the  boundary  layer.  Velocity  fields  measured  with  the  scanning  LDV  were 
analyzed  using  a  unique  spatial  structure  detection  technique  which  allowed 
us  to  identify  spatially  coherent  structures  and  resolve  them  in  terms  of  size 
and  distance  from  the  wall. 

Initial  experiments  were  conducted  to  complete  a  detailed  three- 
dimensional  mapping  of  the  burst,  sweep,  and  shear  layer  structures  over  a 
smooth  wall.  These  results  were  obtained  using  conditional  sampling  with 
simultaneous  measurements  from  a  two-component  hot-film  probe  and  a 
three-component  LDV.  Details  of  the  evolution  of  these  structures  upstream 
and  downstream  of  the  detector  probe,  and  at  different  heights  from  the  wall 
have  been  determined. 

For  the  case  of  smooth-to-rough  transition,  the  rough  surface  had  an 
equivalent  wall  shear  that  was  double  that  for  the  smooth  surface.  Although 
pressure  loads  on  the  roughness  elements  dominate  at  the  surface,  these 
pressure  loads  must  be  balanced  by  significant  increases  in  turbulent  shear 
stresses  immediately  above  the  roughness  elements.  A  primary  goal  of  the 
project  was  to  determine  how  the  inner  and  outer  structures  adjust  to 
produce  the  sudden  increase  in  shear  stress.  The  characteristics  of  the 
turbulence  for  the  smooth  wall  before  the  start  of  the  roughness  were 
contrasted  with  changes  in  the  turbulence  at  the  start  of  roughness,  and  widi 
changes  for  the  fully  developed  rough  wall  flow. 


2.  Research  Goals 

The  fundamental  goal  of  this  research  was  to  obtain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  interaction  between  large  scale  outer  structures  and 
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small  scale  inner  structures.  The  basis  of  the  experimental  program  to  achieve 
this  goal  was  to  perturb  the  inner  structure  using  surface  roughness  and 
determine  the  effects  on  inner  and  outer  structures.  Similarly  the  outer 
structure  was  perturbed  using  a  large  eddy  break-up  (LEBU)  device  and  effects 
on  the  inner  and  outer  structure  were  determined  with  flow  over  a  smooth 
surface.  Three-dimensional  spatial  characteristics  of  bursts  and  sweeps  (inner 
structures)  were  measured  using  simultaneous  three-component  laser 
Doppler  velocimetry  (LDV)  and  hot-film  anemometry  (X-type  probe).  A  key 
measurement  tool  used  in  this  study  was  the  scanning  LDV  system.  Another 
goal  of  this  project  was  to  further  develop  the  scanning  LDV  system,  and  this 
system  was  used  to  measure  essentially  instantaneous  velocity  profiles. 

The  project  was  divided  into  five  tasks.  These  tasks  and  specific  goals  for 
the  these  tasks  were  as  follows: 

1.  Development  of  the  scanning  LDV  system.  Prior  to  this  project,  the 
scanning  LDV  system  had  been  developed  to  the  point  of  making 
velocity  profile  measurements  in  the  wake  of  a  cylinder.  The  goals  of 
this  task  were  to  develop  the  capability  of  scanning  boundary  layer 
profiles  down  to  at  least  y*  =  15,  and  at  a  rate  such  that  essentially 
instantaneous  velocity  profiles  would  be  obtained  with  continuous 
time  records.  Also,  sufficient  spatial  resolution  to  define  structures  as 
small  as  Ay+  =  10  was  required.  We  also  wanted  to  modify  the  system 
so  that  two-component  measurements  could  be  made. 

2.  Flow  visualization  study  of  the  evolution  of  large-scale  structures. 
Previous  studies  of  large-scale  structures  were  restricted  to 
measurements  or  visualization  of  the  structures  as  they  passed  some 
point  in  the  flow.  The  goal  of  this  task  was  to  develop  and  implement 
flow  visualization  techniques  which  could  track  the  large-scale 
structures  over  an  extended  distance  allowing  us  to  follow  the 
evolution  of  the  structures. 

3.  Three-dimensional  mapping  of  bursts  and  sweeps  over  a  smooth 
surface.  This  task  was  essentially  a  completion  of  work  started  in  an 
earlier  ONR  contract  to  use  conditional  sampling  techniques  to  obtain 
detailed  three-dimensional  characteristics  of  bursts.  The  goals  of  this 
task  were  to  extend  the  conditional  sampling  analysis  to  sweep  and 
shear  layer  structures,  to  evaluate  the  sensitivity  to  detector  height,  and 
to  determine  convection  velocities  of  each  of  the  structures  as  a 
function  of  distance  from  the  wall. 

4.  Conditional  sampling  using  spatial  detection.  The  two-dimensional 
velocity  field  information  available  from  the  scanning  LDV  system 
allowed  us  to  implement  a  unique  spatial  detection  technique  for 
conditional  sampling  analysis.  The  goals  of  this  task  were  to  develop 
the  spatial  detection  techniques,  then  use  these  techniques  to 
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investigate  the  burst  and  sweep  structures  at  different  stages  of 
evolution. 

5.  Effects  of  rough  surfaces  and  LEBU  devices  on  turbulent  structure. 

(i)  Rough  surface  effects.  This  was  a  major  part  of  this  research 
program.  The  sudden  increase  in  turbulent  shear  stress  at  the  wall, 
and  how  the  inner  and  outer  structures  adjusted  to  accommodate 
this  increase,  would  provide  new  insight  into  the  dynamics  of 
these  structures.  The  goals  of  this  task  were  to  obtain  single  point 
and  scanning  LDV  measurements  immediately  following  the 
smooth  to  rough  transition  and  downstream  in  the  fully 
development  rough  wall  flow.  These  measurements  were  to  be 
analyzed  using  conditional  sampling  techniques  to  educe  changes 
in  the  turbulent  structures. 

(ii)  LEBU  effects  on  smooth  surfaces.  The  LEBU  device  tends  to  isolate 
the  near  wall  region  from  the  outer  structures.  Using  the  LEBU 
with  would  allow  us  to  determine  the  importance  of  the  outer 
structures.  The  goals  of  this  task  were  to  use  conditional  sampling 
techniques  to  educe  changes  in  the  inner  structures  when  the 
LEBU  device  was  implemented. 


3.  Task  Descriptions  and  Results 

3.1.  Development  of  the  Scanning  LDV 

The  goal  of  this  task  was  to  develop  the  scanning  LDV  system  to  the  point 
where  it  was  a  reliable  tool  for  making  continuous  time  history 
instantaneous  velocity  profiles  of  a  boundary  layer  flow.  A  further 
improvement  to  be  attempted  was  to  modify  the  system  so  that  two- 
component  measurements  could  be  made. 

Development  of  scanning  LDV  system  to  the  point  that  continuous  time 
history  boundary  layer  velocity  profiles  measurements  were  made  is 
described  by  Bolton  (1990)  and  by  Bolton  and  Bogard  (1992).  Improvements  to 
the  near  wall  measurement  capability  of  the  scanning  LDV  system  so  that 
measurements  down  to  at  least  y*’  =  15  could  be  made,  and  improvements  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  probe  volume  positioning  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the 
thesis  by  Kohli  (1992)  which  is  attached  to  this  report  as  Appendix  A. 

Typical  operational  parameters  for  the  scanning  LDV  system  are  listed  in 
Table  1.  By  taking  care  to  eliminate  reflection  of  laser  beams  at  the  wall, 
which  would  saturate  the  photomultiplier  tube,  measurements  were  made 
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down  to  y+  =  10.  New  alignment  procedures  for  the  scanning  mirrors  were 
also  developed  which  improved  the  accuracy  of  the  scanning  measurements. 
Finally,  a  displacement  transducer  was  attached  to  the  scanning  mirror  and  a 
dynamic  calibration  procedure  was  developed  which  resulted  in  a  positioning 
accuracy  of  ±  0.2  mm.  The  accuracy  of  the  scanning  measurements  is 
indicated  by  the  mean  and  rms  velocity  profiles  shown  in  Figures  1  (a)  and 
(b),  which  show  excellent  agreement  with  single  point  measurements.  Note, 
that  the  rms  velocity  measurements  are  a  particularly  good  test  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  scanning  LDV  system  because  any  vibration  effects  would  be 
revealed  by  an  increase  in  the  rms  velocity  measured. 


Table  1.  Operational  parameters  for  the  scanning  LDV  system. 


Parameter 

Smooth  wall 

Scan  velocity 

1.5  m/s(7.8Uoo) 

Scan  frequency 

28  scans /s 

Scan  range 

2.3  cm  (230  y+) 

Time  for  one  scan 

17  msec  (1.3  T+) 

Time  between  scans 

37  msec  (2.9  T"*") 

Average  data  rate 

40  points/scan 

Velocitv  uncertainty 

±3% 

Modification  to  the  scanning  LDV  system  was  implemented  to  allow  two 
component  velocity  measurements.  The  second  velocity  component  was  in 
the  scanning  direction,  which  was  the  vertical  component  relative  to  the 
wall.  Accurate  measurements  of  this  component  requires  that  the  scan 
velocity  be  known  very  accurately,  because  the  scan  velocity  must  be 
subtracted  from  the  total  measured  velocity  to  yield  the  flow  velocity.  Given 
a  scan  velocity  nominally  lOx  greater  than  the  mean  velocity,  and  an  rms 
vertical  velocity  fluctuation  of  nominally  5%  of  the  meem,  the  scan  velocity  is 
about  200x  greater  than  the  measured  velocity.  Even  an  accuracy  of  ±10%  for 
the  measured  vertical  component  requires  an  accuracy  of  0.05%  for  the  scan 
velocity.  The  stepping  motor  system  used  to  drive  the  scanning  mirror 
and/or  the  vibration  of  the  scanning  mirror  did  not  allow  for  this  extreme 
accuracy  for  the  scanning  velocity.  Because  of  this  limitation  no  further 
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efforts  were  made  in  this  project  to  obtain  two-component  velocity 
measurements  with  the  scanning  LDV  system. 


3.2.  Evolution  of  Large  Scale  Structures 

The  goal  of  this  phase  of  the  project  was  to  study  the  long  term  evolution 
and  characteristics  of  the  large  scale  structures.  TTie  idea  was  to  track  the 
development  of  these  structures,  right  from  their  inception  to  their 
dissipation.  In  order  to  do  this,  much  effort  was  made  to  determine 
characteristics  by  which  the  larger  scale  structures  might  be  reliably  identified. 

Most  researchers  have  described  large  scale  structures  as  bulges,  vortices  or 
large  scale  coherent  motions  in  the  outer  region  of  the  boundary  layer.  Very 
few  have  actually  tried  to  define  a  large  scale  structure,  or  more  importantly 
define  their  identifying  features.  Among  the  few  definitions  attempted  are 
those  by  Falco  (1977)  and  Smith  (1978).  Falco,  using  a  smoke  technique, 
defined  large  scale  motions  by  the  existence  of  smoke  free  regions  or 
concentration  gradients  which  extend  deep  into  the  layer  on  both  the 
upstream  and  downstream  side  of  the  bulges.  Smith,  defined  large  scale 
motion  as  an  agglomeration  of  smaller  scale  vortical  structures  of  varying 
sizes,  strengths,  orientations  and  coherency  with  an  overall  spanwise 
rotation.  These  definitions  were  used  as  a  guide  to  look  for  large  scale 
structures  in  the  present  study. 

To  make  full  use  of  the  above  guidelines,  a  stationary  side  view  of  a 
vertical  hydrogen  bubble  wire  was  studied.  Combined  dye  and  hydrogen 
bubble  visualization  was  done  with  a  wall  dye  slot  showing  the  near  wall 
structures  in  order  to  find  any  relationship  between  the  outer  and  inner 
structures.  To  study  how  the  structures  evolved  with  time,  they  were 
followed  over  a  distance  of  70  cm  (~105)  using  a  convecting  camera.  As  the 
hydrogen  bubbles  vend  to  dissipate  when  they  move  downstream,  two  wires 
separated  by  about  55  were  used  to  form  fresh  bubbles.  Combined  dye  and 
hydrogen  bubble  visualization  was  also  done  in  the  convected  frame  of 
reference.  But,  with  the  intermittent  nature  of  the  boundary  layer  and  the 
wide  variations  in  size  and  shape  of  the  structures,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
isolate  a  large  scale  structure  and  follow  its  development. 

In  an  effort  to  better  define  large  scale  structures,  other  camera  views  and 
hydrogen  bubble  wire  orientations  were  investigated.  Side  view  of  a 
horizontal  bubble  wire  placed  at  various  heights  from  the  wall  with  a  vertical 
laser  sheet  clearly  showed  the  presence  of  transverse  vortices  throughout  the 
boundary  layer.  When  a  multi-wire  probe  with  three  horizontal  wires  was 
used  t  >  get  simultaneous  information  across  the  boundary  layer,  it  clearly 
showed  an  outward  movement  of  the  transverse  vortex  motions.  As 
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transverse  vortex  motions  were  found  to  be  the  dominant  structure  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  boundary  layer,  their  characteristic  features  were 
investigated. 

The  convecting  camera  was  used  to  follow  the  transverse  vortex  motions 
for  a  distance  of  about  108.  These  vortices  were  very  energetic  initially, 
becoming  bigger  and  slower  as  they  move  outwards  and  downstream,  still 
retaining  their  identity.  The  transverse  vortices  appearing  on  the  edge  of  the 
boundary  layer  combined  to  give  rise  to  an  overall  tumbling  motion,  while 
entraining  irrotational  fluid  as  they  moved  downstream.  The  characteristic 
features  of  the  transverse  vortices  were  found  by  analyzing  the  flow 
visualization  recordings  using  a  high  speed  (200  frames/s)  video  system. 
Their  streamwise  extent  was  in  the  range  0.15  <  x/8  <  0.3  and  they  occurred  at 
a  normalized  frequency  of  fS/Uo  =  0.84.  Thus,  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
the  transverse  vortices  was  much  higher  than  the  burst  frequency 
(fS/Uo  =  0.22)  reported  in  Kohli  and  Bogard  (1992).  The  transverse  vortices 
had  a  spanwise  extent  in  the  range  0.3  <  z/8  <  0.45  at  the  edge  of  the  boundary 
layer,  which  was  obtained  by  using  a  horizontal  laser  sheet  in  conjunction 
with  a  horizontal  wire.  The  convection  velocities  of  transverse  vortices 
depended  on  their  distance  from  the  wail,  varying  from  0.9Uo  to  I.OUq. 

In  the  process  of  studying  large  scale  structures,  it  has  become  clear  that 
transverse  vortex  motions  are  an  important  part  of  the  boundary  layer 
dynamics.  These  transverse  vortex  motions  will  have  to  be  investigated 
further  in  order  to  find  out  what  makes  a  large-scale  structure  and  how  it 
evolves  with  time. 


3.3.  Mapping  of  Turbulent  Structures:  Smooth  Wall 

This  task  was  a  continuation  of  the  burst  mapping  started  in  our  previous 
ONR  contract.  In  the  previous  work,  measurements  were  made  in  a 
spanwise  plane  at  a  single  streamwise  location,  and  the  streamwise  spatial 
structure  was  deduced  assuming  a  convected  structure  in  accordance  to  the 
Taylor  hypothesis  of  "frozen  turbulence."  In  the  present  program  we  made  a 
series  of  measurements  upstream  and  downstream  of  the  detector  probe  so 
that  the  actual  streamwise  spatial  structure  could  be  determined.  These 
results  were  used  to  verify  the  previous  use  of  the  Taylor  hypothesis  to 
deduce  spatial  structure,  and  to  determine  the  convection  velocities  of 
turbulent  structures  at  various  heights  from  the  wall.  The  decay  of  turbulent 
structures  at  extended  distances  from  the  detector  probe  was  also  determined. 

Further  measurements  were  conducted  in  this  task  with  the  detector  probe 
positioned  at  y+  =  60,  twice  the  height  of  y*  =  30  used  in  the  original  mapping 
work  started  in  our  previous  ONR  contract.  These  measurements  were 
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conducted  to  establish  the  sensitivity  of  the  conditionally  sampled  turbulent 
structures  to  the  height  of  the  detector  probe.  Recall  that  a  major  goal  of  this 
program  was  to  determine  how  rough  walls  affect  turbulent  structures  as 
deduced  from  conditional  sampling.  Since  viscous  scaling  is  not  appropriate 
for  flow  over  rough  walls,  establishing  a  detector  height  equivalent  to  y*  =  30 
was  problematic.  Consequently  we  needed  to  know  the  sensitivity  to  detector 
height  in  order  to  distinguish  changes  in  structure  due  to  roughness  from 
those  due  to  differences  in  equivalent  detector  height. 

The  mapping  plane  consisted  of  72  measurement  locations  covering 
the  range  of  -250  ^  200  and  10  <  y^  ^  100.  The  burst  detection  point  was  at 

(.x*,y'*‘,z*)  =  (0,30,0).  A  2-component  LDV  system,  a  single  component  fiber¬ 
optic  LDV  system,  and  an  X-type  hot-film  probe  were  used  to  make 
simultaneous  velocity  measurements.  When  mapping  was  done  upstream 
of  the  detector,  the  X-type  hot-film  probe  was  used  as  the  detector  and  the  two 
LDV  systems  were  combined  to  give  three-component  LDV  measurements  at 
the  mapping  position.  When  mapping  was  done  downstream  of  the  detector, 
the  3-component  LDV  was  used  as  the  detector  and  the  X-type  hot-film  probe 
was  used  at  the  mapping  position.  The  LDV  data  rates  were  greater  than  300 
samples /sec,  which  corresponds  to  an  average  time  between  measurements 
of  At+  =  0.3  for  the  flow  conditions,  so  that  essentially  continuous  time 
records  were  obtained  from  the  LDV  systems. 

Bursts  were  detected  at  the  detection  point  using  the  quadrant  technique 
with  a  threshold  of  H  =  1 .0.  The  data  from  the  mapping  probe  were 
conditionally  sampled  at  each  measurement  location  using  the  occurrence  of 
bursts  as  the  condition.  The  conditionally  sampled  data  were  phase  aligned 
with  the  maximum  magnitude  second  quadrant  uv  of  the  detected  bursts. 
This  corresponds  with  the  middle  of  the  strongest  ejection  within  the  burst. 
The  resulting  ensemble  average  of  the  fluctuating  u  velocity  associated  with  a 
burst  is  shown  in  Figure  2(b).  For  comparison,  the  ensemble  average  of  the 
fluctuating  u  velocity  of  a  burst  deduced  using  a  convected  view  of 
measurements  at  a  single  streamwise  positioned  (used  in  our  previous  study) 
is  shown  in  Figure  2(a).  Similar  structural  features  were  obtained  from  the 
spatial  measurements  and  the  convected  frame  of  reference.  In  both  cases  the 
burst  was  found  to  have  an  inclined  shear  layer  along  the  trailing  edge  and  a 
somewhat  rounded  leading  edge.  The  slightly  longer  extent  of  the  burst 
structure  with  the  convected  view  calls  to  question  the  convection  velocity 
used  to  deduce  this  result.  Techniques  used  to  determine  the  convection 
velocity  are  discussed  later  in  this  section. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  convected  view  is  shown  in 
Figure  3(a)  and  (b)  where  the  velocity  vectors  for  the  fluctuating  u  and  v 
velocities  components  are  given.  Again,  the  structural  features  indicated  by 
these  velocity  vectors  were  similar  for  the  spatial  measurements  and  the 
convected  frame  of  reference.  Note  that  the  velocity  vectors  show  a  strong 
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uplifting  centered  at  the  burst  event,  as  expected,  but  do  not  show  any 
downward  flow  before  or  after  the  burst  event.  This  result  is  of  interest  since 
it  indicates  no  evidence  of  a  sweep  upstream  or  downstream  of  the  burst. 

The  previous  mapping  experiments  were  done  with  the  event  detection  at 

=  30.  Streamwise  and  spanwise  mappings  were  also  done  with  the 
detection  at  y"*"  =  60  to  study  the  effect  of  detection  height  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  burst  and  sweep  structures,  including  the  convection  velocities.  For 
these  mapping  experiments  the  range  covered  in  the  streamwise  plane  was 
10  ^y'*'^  120  and  -250  :S  x+ ^  200,  and  for  the  spanwise  plane  it  was 
10  ^  y+  ^  120  and  -10  :S  z+  <  120. 

Since  the  development  of  these  events  changes  with  the  distance  from  the 
wall,  different  classes  of  events  are  detected  at  different  heights.  For  example, 
bursts  detected  at  y'*'  =  30  are  at  an  earlier  stage  of  development  than  those 
detected  at  y"*"  =  60.  Thus,  the  conditionally  sampled  maps  will  show  how  the 
structures  and  the  associated  flow  field  differ  for  different  classes  of  events. 

The  following  comparisons  are  made  for  bursts  detected  at  y'*’  =  30  and 
y"*"  =  60  using  quadrant  detection  with  a  threshold  of  H  =  1.0.  Ensemble 
averages  of  the  conditionally  sampled  u  velocity  in  the  streamwise  plane  for 
detection  at  y"^  ®  30  and  y'*’  =  60  are  presented  in  Figures  2(b)  and  4, 
respectively.  Not  surprisingly,  the  maximum  conditionally  sampled  negative 
velocity  in  each  case  occurred  at  the  detection  point.  The  overall  shape  of  the 
burst  is  very  similar  for  the  two  detection  heights.  While  the  streamwise 
extents  of  the  bursts  are  very  similar,  the  vertical  extent  for  the  bursts  detected 
at  y'*’  =  60  is  significantly  higher.  Also,  the  bursts  detected  at  y"*"  =  30  have  a 
somewhat  greater  negative  velocity  at  the  center  of  the  events. 

Contours  of  the  spanwise  cross-section  of  the  u,  v,  and  uv  signals  for 
bursts  detected  at  y"*"  =  30  and  y"*"  =  60  are  shown  in  Figures  5,  6  and  7.  These 
contours  show  similar  structure  for  detection  at  both  heights,  and  in  each  case 
the  maximum  in  the  u,v,  and  uv  signals  was  centered  at  the  detection  height. 
The  structure  detected  at  y+  =  60  was  20%  to  30%  larger  in  height  and  width, 
but  certainly  not  double  the  size  even  though  the  detection  height  was 
doubled.  This  result  is  important  in  that  it  shows  that  the  size  of  the 
conditionally  sampled  structure  does  not  scale  with  the  height  from  the  wall 
at  which  it  is  detected.  Velocity  vectors  in  the  spanwise  plane,  based  on  the  v 
and  w  velocity  components,  are  shown  in  Figure  8(a)  and  (b).  Again  the 
structures  are  similar  for  detection  at  the  two  heights  with  the  structure 
detected  at  y*  =  60  being  slightly  larger. 

Conditionally  sampled  measurements  with  the  mapping  probe  covering 
the  streamwise  plane  far  upstream  and  downstream  of  the  detection  point 
allows  the  tracking  of  the  burst  structure  as  it  approaches  the  detection  point, 
and  following  detection.  An  example  of  this  streamwise  tracking  of  the 
quadrant  detected  burst  structure,  with  the  detecting  probe  at  y+  =  30,  is  shown 
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in  Figure  9.  In  this  case  contour  levels  of  the  conditionally  sampled  uv  signal 
are  presented;  similar  contour  plots  of  the  u  and  v  signals  were  also  analyzed. 
As  expected,  the  uv  signal  increases  in  strength  as  it  approaches  the  detection 
probe,  and  decreases  in  strength  after  passing  through  the  detection  probe. 
Recognizable  u,  v,  and  uv  signals  were  found  over  the  full  range  measured, 
250  ^  x+  ^  200.  The  contours  of  the  u  signal  showed  a  slight  increase  in  height, 
Ay+  =  10,  as  the  structure  moved  from  x+  =  -50  to  x+  =  40,  which  is  consistent 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  v  signal  during  the  detection.  However,  the  v  and 
uv  contours  showed  no  change  in  height.  This  suggests  that  the  structure 
responsible  for  providing  the  lifting  motion,  and  thereby  uv  Reynolds  stress, 
is  convecting  streamwise  at  a  relatively  constant  height  from  the  wall. 

Streamwise  tracking  of  the  burst  structure  was  also  done  with  the 
detecting  probe  at  y+  =  60.  Results  from  analysis  of  the  u,  v,  and  uv  contours 
were  very  similar  to  the  results  described  above  for  detection  at  y+  =  30,  except 
the  structures  in  this  case  were  centered  at  y*  -  60. 

Conditional  sampling  along  the  streamwise  plane  was  also  done  using  4th 
quadrant  detection  to  identify  sweeps,  and  using  VITA  with  positive  slope 
detection  to  identify  shear  layer  events.  The  sweep  structure  consisted  of  a 
high  speed  region  which  was  slightly  larger  than  the  low  speed  region  for  a 
burst.  The  shear  layer  structure,  shown  in  Figure  10,  consisted  of  a  low  speed 
region  followed  immediately  by  a  high  speed  region.  The  shear  layer  between 
the  high  and  low  speed  regions  is  at  a  steep  angle  near  the  wall,  but  becoming 
a  much  shallower  angle  further  from  the  wall. 

Tracking  the  burst,  sweep,  and  shear  layer  structures  in  the  streamwise 
plane  allowed  us  to  determine  the  convection  velocities  for  each  of  these 
structures.  Details  of  this  analysis  are  given  in  Gan  and  Bogard  (1991). 
Convection  velocities  determined  with  the  detector  probe  located  at  y+  =  20, 
y*  =  30,  and  y*  =  60,  are  presented  in  Figure  11.  The  convection  velocity  of  the 
burst  detected  at  y*  =  20  and  30  are  nominally  the  same,  and  that  at  y*"  =  60  is 
higher.  The  difference  in  the  convection  velocities  with  height  may  be 
attributed  to  the  different  classes  of  bursts  detected  at  those  heights.  At  the 
lower  heights,  the  bursts  are  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  and  are  ejecting 
away  from  the  wall  more  strongly  than  at  the  higher  height.  Low  velocity 
fluid  from  the  wall  region  is  thus  more  strongly  pulled  up,  contributing  to  a 
lower  convection  velocity.  Sweeps  detected  at  y"*"  =  20  have  a  convection 
velocity  similar  to  that  at  y*  =  60,  but  the  sweeps  detected  at  y'*’  =  30  were 
unusually  slow.  The  convection  velocity  of  the  shear  layer  event  falls 
between  that  of  the  burst  and  sweep  at  each  of  the  heights. 

The  nominal  velocity  of  the  sweep  was  about  20%  faster  than  the  burst. 
This  higher  velocity  was  maintained  over  the  full  distance  that  the  structures 
were  tracked,  i.e.  Ax+  =  450.  Consequently,  during  the  time  that  it  takes  for  the 
burst  to  travel  this  distance,  the  sv*eep  travels  a  distance  Ax+  »  80  further  than 
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the  burst.  Recall  that  the  scales  of  the  burst  and  sweep  are  both  nominally 
I*  =  80.  These  results  are  significant  when  considering  the  possibility  that  the 
sweep  and  burst  are  part  of  the  same  overall  structure.  If  the  structure  were  to 
start  with  the  sweep  upstream  of  the  burst,  the  sweep  will  move  completely 
around  the  burst  by  the  end  of  the  tracking  distance. 

As  in  previous  studies,  our  results  showed  that  the  shear  layer  structure  is 
inclined  in  the  direction  of  flow,  and  that  it  has  a  convection  velocity  that  is 
nominally  equal  to  the  local  mean.  The  conditionally  sampled  velocity 
contours  for  the  shear  layer  structure  show  that  it  consists  of  a  high  speed 
structure  upstream  of  a  low  speed  structure.  One  might  be  inclined  to 
associate  these  structures  with  a  sweep  and  burst,  resp>ectively.  However,  as 
noted  above,  the  sweep  convection  velocity  is  such  that  it  would  completely 
overtake  the  burst  over  the  tracking  distance.  This  would  obliterate  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  shear  layer  structure  and  it  would  not  be 
detectable  with  the  VITA  technique.  Since  the  shear  layer  structure  was 
clearly  detectable  over  the  full  tracking  distance,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
directly  associated  with  the  sweep  and  burst  structures  identified  with  the 
quadrant  technique. 

Further  understanding  of  characteristics  of  bursts,  sweeps,  and  shear  layers 
was  obtained  by  analyzing  the  time  sequence  of  the  spanwise  cross-section  of 
the  velocity  vectors.  The  time  sequence  of  velocity  vectors  for  a  quadrant 
detected  burst  is  shown  in  Figure  12.  The  velocity  vectors  at  t+  =  0  are  the 
same  as  that  presented  previously  in  Figure  8(a).  Evident  from  this  time 
sequence  is  that  the  strong  upflow  begins  to  occur  at  least  t+  =  5  before  the 
detection  time,  but  has  completely  disappeared  by  t+  =  5  following  the 
detection.  Since  the  detection  occurs  at  the  strongest  (largest  -uv  signal)  part 
of  the  burst,  this  indicates  that  the  strongest  part  of  the  burst  occurs  near  the 
end  of  a  burst.  Furthermore,  note  that  the  spanwise  inflow  near  the  wall  and 
towards  the  center  of  the  burst  is  evident  at  t+  =  -10,  and  well  established  by 
t+  =  -5.  A  corresponding  spanwise  outflow  at  higher  heights  is  not  evident 
until  t+  =  0  and  late'^  At  t+  =  0  the  iocity  vectors  suggest  a  stream  wise 
vortical  motion,  bui  there  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  downward  motion  so  a 
complete  rotation  is  not  established.  These  observations  suggests  that  the 
initiation  of  a  burst  is  due  to  ^  near  wall  inflow  which  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  a  vortex  motion. 

The  results  for  the  burst  described  above  were  based  on  quadrant  detection 
with  phase  alignment  with  the  maximum  negative  uv  peak  during  the  burst. 
Phase  alignment  is  critical  in  conditional  sampling  analysis,  and  details  of  the 
velocity  field  can  be  greatly  diminished  due  to  phase  jiuer.  Because  of  this  we 
investigated  the  effect  of  phase  alignment  with  the  leading  and  trailing  edges 
of  the  burst.  For  this  analysis  h.-ding  edge  was  defined  as  the  point  where 
the  uv  signal  first  passed  the  threshold  of  H  =  1,  and  the  trailing  edge  as  the 
final  point  which  fell  below  the  threshold  of  H  =  1.  Cross-sections  of  the 
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velocity  vectors  for  the  leading  edge  of  the  burst,  shown  in  Figure  13,  indicate 
a  strong  uplifting  at  the  leading  edge  (t+  =  0)  and  continuing  after  the  leading 
edge.  In  contrast.  Figure  14  shows  that  there  is  no  significant  lifting  at  the 
trailing  edge,  but  significant  lifting  occurs  t+  =  -5  and  -10  before  the  trailing 
edge.  Furthermore,  alignment  with  the  trailing  edge  shows  a  more 
significant  spanwise  outflow  immediately  before  the  trailing  edge  and  at  the 
trailing  edge  than  was  evident  before.  Both  leading  edge  and  trailing  edge 
alignment  show  the  strong  spanwise  inflow  at  the  beginning  of  the  burst,  but 
neither  show  any  more  significant  vortical  motions  than  was  evident  in  the 
original  phase  alignment  with  the  maximum  negative  uv  peak. 

Spanwise  cross-sections  for  a  quadrant  detected  sweep  are  presented  in 
Figure  15.  The  strong  downflow  at  the  detection  time  appears  to  occur 
towards  the  end  of  the  event.  Preceding  the  sweep  at  t+  =  -10  and  -5,  there  is  a 
strong  spanwise  outflow  which  is  evidently  a  precursor  to  the  sweep  event. 
Although  the  velocity  vectors  at  t+  =  0  have  a  somewhat  rotating  pattern, 
there  is  not  a  strong  lateral  inflow  and  upflow  which  would  unambiguously 
indicate  a  streamwise  vortex. 

Finally,  velocity  vector  cross-sections  for  shear  layer  structures,  detected 
using  VITA  with  positive  slope,  a  threshold  of  k  =  1,  and  an  averaging  time  of 

=10,  are  presented  in  Figure  16.  The  shear  layer  structure  is  preceded  with 
a  relatively  strong  upflow  and  spanwise  outflow.  A  strong  outflow  is  evident 
at  the  detection  time,  and  a  downflow  with  outflow  follows  detection. 
Although  the  velocity  vector  characteristics  at  t+  =  -10  are  sinnilar  to  those  of  a 
burst,  the  outflow  at  t+  =  -5  is  much  greater  than  that  observed  for  a  burst. 
The  inflow  and  near  wall  outflow  at  t'*’  =  5  are  similar  to  that  observed  for  a 
sweep. 


3.4.  Conditional  Sampling  Using  Spatial  Detection 

A  unique  spatial  detection  technique  was  developed  as  part  of  this  project 
which  takes  advantage  of  the  two-dimensional  velocity  field  information 
obtained  from  the  scanning  LDV  system.  The  spatial  detection  technique  is 
based  on  identifying  spatially  coherent  velocity  regions  in  the  flow  as  opposed 
to  point  measurements  as  has  been  used  in  all  previous  studies  using 
conditional  sampling  There  are  distinct  advantages  to  using  the  spatial 
detection  technique  since  truly  spatially  coherent  structures  can  be  identified, 
and  the  size  and  position  of  the  structures  can  be  distinguished.  Since  bursts, 
sweeps,  and  shear  layer  can  be  associated  with  regions  of  low  speed,  high 
speed,  and  spatial  velocity  gradients,  respectively,  this  method  is  well  suited 
for  detection  of  these  events.  As  descril^d  in  Section  3.1,  the  scanning  LDV 
system  has  a  range  from  y+  =  10  to  the  outer  regions  of  the  boundary  layer 
which  is  also  ideal  for  tracking  the  evolution  of  the  burst,  sweep,  and  shear 
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layer  structures.  However,  at  this  time  the  scanning  LDV  system  is  capable  of 
measurement  of  the  streamwise  u  velocity  component  only;  so  vertical 
movement  and  regions  of  high  Reynolds  stress  can  not  be  identified.  Details 
of  the  spatial  detection  technique  are  described  in  the  thesis  by  Bolton  (1990) 
and  in  Bolton  and  Bogard  (1992).  Conditional  sampling  studies  of  low  speed 
events  (bursts)  are  presented  Bolton  and  Bogard  (1992),  and  both  low  speed 
and  high  speed  (sweeps)  events  in  Kohli  and  Bogard  (1992)  and  in  Appendix 
A.  Conditional  sampling  studies  of  shear  layer  events  is  presented  in  Bolton 
(1990).  This  section  briefly  describes  the  spatial  detection  technique  and  then 
the  conditional  sampling  analyses  of  the  burst  and  sweep  structures. 

As  the  velocity  measurements  were  randomly  spaced  within  each  scan, 
some  processing  of  the  data  was  required  before  the  detection  scheme  could  be 
applied.  To  obtain  velocity  values  uniformly  spaced  across  the  scan  range, 
raw  velocity  data  were  grouped  together  in  Ay*"  =  10  intervals.  Multiple 
measurements  within  an  interval  were  averaged,  but  when  no  data  were 
measured  within  cm  interval,  a  linear  interpolation  was  made  if  adjacent  data 
were  available.  If  adjacent  data  were  not  available  a  gap  in  the  time  record  of 
the  velocity  field  was  indicated;  the  only  gaps  in  the  velocity  record  occurred 
intermittently  very  near  the  wall  (y+  <  25).  The  time  between  scans  was 
t+  =  2.9  allowing  an  essentially  continuous  time  history  of  the  velocity  field. 
All  further  analyses  was  done  on  this  uniformly  spaced  velocity  data. 

Use  of  low  u  velocities  for  detecting  bursts  is  supported  by  the  results  of 
Bogard  and  Tiederman  (1986)  who  showed  that,  for  single  point 
measurements,  the  u-level  technique  was  comparable  to  the  quadrant 
technique  in  effectively  identifying  bursts.  For  the  spatial  detection 
technique,  a  detection  was  indicated  when  the  velocity  fell  below  a  set 
threshold  over  a  "significant"  region.  An  appropriate  threshold  for 
identifying  significant  low  speed  spatial  structures  was  investigated  (details 
given  in  Bolton  and  Bogard,  1992,  and  Bolton,  1990),  and  the  frequency  of 
spatial  structures  was  found  to  be  largely  independent  of  threshold.  The 
following  results  are  based  on  a  threshold  of  L  =  0.7  where  L  =  u/Uf 

Figure  17  illustrates  how  the  spatial  detection  technique  is  used  to  detect 
low  speed  events.  Discrete  points  where  the  velocity  is  below  the  threshold 
are  indicated  by  A,  points  above  the  threshold  are  indicated  by  the  symbol  O, 
and  points  where  there  are  no  data  are  indicated  by  dashes.  An  algorithm  was 
written  to  recognize  groups  of  discrete  points  with  velocities  lower  than  the 
threshold.  A  coherent  event  (group)  was  defined  by  using  the  following 
criteria: 

1.  A  discrete  detection  must  be  located  within  2  bins  (Ay^  =  20)  of  another 
detection  in  the  same  scan. 

2.  A  discrete  detection  must  be  located  within  an  adjacent  scan  (T+  »  3)  at 
the  same  bin  height. 
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Discrete  detections  separated  by  more  than  Ay+  =  20  and  7^-3  were  classified 
as  a  new  coherent  grouping  (see  Figure  17).  In  this  manner  coherent  groups 
of  low  (or  high)  speed  events  ranging  in  size  and  location  were  identified. 

While  the  grouping  of  events  was  done,  the  size,  top,  bottom,  start  and 
end  of  each  group  was  recorded.  This  allowed  conditional  sampling  based  on 
the  size  of  the  event  and  the  minimum  or  maximum  height  of  the  event.  As 
the  bursts  are  known  to  move  away  from  the  wall,  conditional  sampling  for 
the  low  speed  events  was  based  on  their  maximum  height.  Similarly,  the 
conditional  sampling  of  high  speed  events  was  based  on  their  minimum 
height  from  the  wall.  Ensemble  averaging  was  done  on  events  with 
maximum  or  minimum  heights  within  a  certain  y+  range,  forming  a 
"category".  As  each  category  was  restricted  to  events  at  nominally  the  same 
height,  categories  at  increasing  heights  showed  the  evolution  of  the  event 
Avith  distance  from  the  wall.  In  all  the  conditional  sampling  analyses  done  in 
this  study  the  events  were  phase  aligned  on  their  leading  edge.  An 
appropriate  convection  velocity  was  used  from  Gan  and  Bogard  (1991)  to 
convert  the  time  sequence  of  the  scanned  data  to  a  spatial  x-y  plane. 

Figure  18  shows  a  sequence  of  ensemble  averages  of  the  low  speed  events 
which  represent  bursts  at  different  heights  from  the  wall.  The  low  speed 
burst  grows  in  size  as  it  is  detected  at  larger  distances  from  the  wall  and  finally 
detaches  from  the  wall.  The  negative  velocity  levels,  and  the  velocity 
gradients  are  significantly  larger  when  the  burst  structure  is  near  the  wall. 
The  velocity  levels  decay  as  the  burst  increases  in  size  and  moves  away  from 
the  wall. 

Figure  18  also  shows  the  movement  of  a  high  speed  structure  associated 
with  the  burst  event.  Close  to  the  wall,  the  high  speed  structure  is  present  on 
top  of  the  low  speed  structure.  At  higher  heights  the  high  speed  fluid  moves 
over  and  downstream  of  the  low  speed  event.  The  high  speed  structure  also 
increases  in  size  and  extends  across  the  full  range  presented  in  the  figure.  The 
presence  of  a  high  speed  structure  along  with  the  conditionally  sampled  low 
speed  event  is  a  characteristic  of  the  burst  event  that  has  not  been  evident  in 
previous  studies  which  have  used  single  point  detection  techniques.  Single 
point  detection  on  the  same  data  does  not  show  any  high  speed  structure 
associated  with  the  burst  because  it  groups  events  of  all  sizes  and  different 
heights  together.  This  is  a  clear  example  of  how  the  newly  developed  spatial 
detection  technique  can  give  more  insight  into  the  interaction  of  coherent 
structures. 

Similar  analyses  was  done  for  the  high  speed  events  based  on  their 
minimum  height  from  the  wall.  Results  are  not  discussed  here  for  sake  of 
brevity  and  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 
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3.5.  Effects  of  Rough  Surfaces  and  LEBU  Devices  on  Turbulent  Structure 
3.5.1.  Rough  Surface  Effects 

The  goal  of  this  task  was  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  interaction 
of  inner  burst  and  sweep  structures  with  the  outer  flow  by  suddenly 
perturbing  the  inner  flow  with  a  rough  wall.  We  designed  the  rough  surface 
to  give  an  increase  in  shear  stress  by  greater  than  a  factor  of  two.  By  tracking 
the  adjustment  of  the  inner  and  outer  structures  to  this  sudden  change  in 
shear  stress,  and  to  the  eventually  fully  developed  rough  wall  flow,  we 
expected  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  burst  and  sweep 
development. 

The  rough  wall  comprised  cylindrical  elements  placed  in  a  square  array 
(actually  large  LEGO  blocks).  The  elements  had  a  height  of  k  =  4.5  mm,  and  a 
diameter  of  d  =  9  mm.  Spacing  between  elements  was  S  =  16  mm.  In  the  self- 
sustaining  region  of  the  boundary  layer  where  the  fully  developed  flow 
measurements  were  taken,  the  dimensions  of  the  roughness  elements  in  wall 
units  were  k"*"  =  65,  d"*"  =  130,  and  S'*’  =  230.  This  rough  wall  was  in  the  fully 
rough  regime  (shown  in  Appendix  A)  and  hence  independent  of  viscous 
effects.  This  is  a  very  important  point  when  considering  spatial  and  temporal 
scaling  of  the  detected  structures  since  commonly  used  inner  scaling  is  no 
longer  appropriate. 

For  the  rough  wall  studies  we  needed  to  establish  the  accuracy  of 
determining  the  wall  shear  stress  using  near  wall  measurements  of  the 
Reynolds  shear  stress.  This  was  necessary  because  use  of  the  mean  velocity 
profile  to  establish  wall  shear  is  accurate  only  for  fully  developed  rough  wall 
flow,  and  not  in  the  smooth- to-rough  transition  region.  Measurements  of 
the  uv  Reynolds  stress  were  made  in  the  near  wall  constant  stress  layer  for  a 
smooth  wall  and  a  fully  developed  rough  wall.  For  these  cases  Xwall  obtained 
from  uvmax  was  compared  to  twall  obtained  from  the  mean  velocity  profiles. 
Based  on  ^ese  comparisons  we  modified  the  LDV  system  to  use  a  smaller  pin 
hole  for  the  photomultiplier  tube  which  resulted  in  good  accuracy  for  the 
uvmax  measurements.  Subsequent  determination  of  Twall  in  the  smooth-to- 
rough  transition  region  was  based  on  measurements  ofUvmax* 

Single  point  measurements  were  made  of  the  Reynolds  stress  profiles 
over  the  smooth  wall  upstream  of  the  rough  wall,  in  the  smooth-to-rough 
transition  region,  and  in  the  fully  developed  fully  rough  region.  As  shown  in 
Appendix  A,  the  internal  layer,  which  starts  at  the  start  of  the  roughness 
elements,  grew  until  a  fully  developed  rough  wall  flow  was  established  at 
approximately  23  boundary  layer  thicknesses  downstream  (235o,r)' 
Measurements  were  made  -l8o,r  upstream  (smooth  wall),  28o,r  downstream 
(transition  region),  and  248o,r  downstream  (fully  developed  fully  rough 
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region)  of  the  step  change  to  roughness,  where  5o,r  is  the  boundary  layer 
thickness  at  the  step  change. 

Figure  19  shows  the  TIv  profiles  for  the  three  streamwise  locations. 
Measurements  over  the  rough  surface  were  made  at  points  corresponding  to 
the  open  area  within  the  roughness  elements  (the  effect  of  the  measurement 
position  with  respect  to  the  roughness  elements  will  be  discussed  later).  Note 
that  the  origin  for  y  used  in  this  figure  is  the  apparent  origin  for  the  rough 
wall  which  was  approximately  2.2  mm  below  the  tops  of  the  roughness 
elements.  As  expected,  based  on  our  design  of  the  rough  surface,  the 
Reynolds  shear  stress  in  the  near  wall  region  more  than  doubled  almost 
immediately  at  x  =  2So,r  indicating  a  similar  increase  in  wall  shear  stress. 
However,  uv  falls  rapidly  away  from  the  wall,  and  by  y/5  =  0.3  assumes 
values  similar  to  the  smooth  wall  values.  This  implies  that  the  increase  in 
Reynolds  shear  stress  is  confined  to  the  internal  layer  which  is  developing  in 
response  to  the  rough  surface  (consistent  with  the  results  of  Antonia  and 
Luxton,  1971,  although  Antonia  and  Luxton  indicated  concern  with  the 
accuracy  of  their  hot-wire  measurements  of  uv  near  the  wall). 

For  the  fully  developed  rough  flow  at  x  =  245o,r  the  uv  profile  increased 
across  the  height  of  the  boundary  layer.  Of  particular  interest  was  the  sharp 
increase  in  uv  very  near  the  wall.  This  increase  is  actually  a  function  of 
where  uv  is  measured  relative  to  the  roughness  elements.  Figvu-e  20  shows 
u  V  profiles  for  four  different  positions  with  respect  to  the  roughness  elements 
taken  at  x  =  248o,r-  Po*"  measurements  taken  at  y  ^  3  mm  above  the  top  of  the 
roughness  elements  the  uv  values  collapsed  to  similar  profiles,  but  at  y  =  1 
mm  there  were  significant  differences.  Immediately  above  the  roughness 
element  the  uv  level  was  greatly  reduced  which  can  be  attributed  to  viscous 
damping.  For  all  four  positions  there  was  a  range  of  3  mm  ^  y  ^  7  mm  over 
which  uv  was  relatively  constant,  and  this  was  taken  to  be  the  constant  stress 
layer. 

The  effect  of  the  sudden  smooth-to-rough  transition  on  ejection  and  burst 
frequencies  is  shown  dimensionally  in  Figure  21  (recall  that  a  single  burst 
event  may  contain  one  or  more  ejections).  Similar  to  the  results  for  uv,  the 
ejection  and  burst  frequencies  changed  only  within  the  internal  layer. 
However,  surprisingly  the  ejection  and  burst  frequencies  did  not  change 
substantially.  In  fact,  for  the  fully  developed  rough  flow,  both  ejection  and 
burst  frequencies  decreased.  Obviously  the  increase  in  uv  is  not  due  to  an 
increase  in  burst  frequency,  or  in  the  number  of  ejections  within  a  burst. 
Scaling  of  the  burst  or  ejection  frequencies  with  inner  variables,  as  is  typically 
done  for  smooth  wall  flows,  would  not  be  appropriate  because  the  fully  rough 
flow  should  be  independent  of  viscosity.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
inner  scaling  does  not  collapse  the  data.  Outer  scaling,  shown  in  Figure  22, 
does  reasonably  well  in  collapsing  the  data,  but  this  may  not  be  significant 
since  only  one  flow  condition  was  tested.  One  point  of  interest  is  that  the 
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burst  frequency  for  the  fully  developed  rough  wall  flow  has  a  50%  increase 
near  the  wall  as  distance  from  the  wall  increases.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
smooth  wall  which  has  essentially  constant  value  across  the  boundary  layer 
(note  that  the  low  burst  frequency  very  near  the  wall  for  the  smooth  wall  was 
measured  at  y+  =  8). 

As  discussed  above,  the  large  increase  in  uv  over  the  rough  wall  was  not 
due  to  increase  burst  or  ejection  frequencies.  Quadrant  analysis  of  the  uv 
contributions  showed  negligible  increase  in  the  4th  quadrant  contribution  in 
the  smooth-to-rough  transition  region,  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  4th 
quadrant  contribution  in  the  fully  developed  rough  wall  flow  region.  These 
results  show  that  the  increase  in  the  uv  level  over  the  rough  wall  is  not  due 
to  increased  contribution  due  to  sweeps. 

The  ensemble  averaged  uv  signal  for  quadrant  burst  detections  over  the 
smooth  and  rough  walls  are  shown  in  Figure  23.  For  the  smooth  wall  the 
detections  were  made  at  y+  =  30  (y/8  =  0.07)  which  was  in  the  constant  stress 
layer  where  uv  is  maximum.  The  equivalent  heights  for  the  smooth-to- 
rough  transition  region  and  the  fully  developed  rough  wall  region  were 
taken  to  be  in  the  constant  stress  layers,  also.  For  the  smooth-to-rough 
transition  region  this  corresponded  to  a  detection  height  of  yt/5  =  0.10,  and  for 
the  fully  developed  rough  region  the  detection  height  was  yt/5  =  0.07,  where 
yt  is  measured  from  the  top  of  the  roughness  elements.  Immediately  evident 
from  Figure  23  is  that  the  strength  of  the  uv  signal  for  the  bursts  over  the 
rough  wall  was  significantly  greater  than  for  the  smooth  wall,  but  the 
duration  was  nominally  the  same.  These  results  indicate  that  the  increased 
Reynolds  shear  stresses,  which  occur  almost  immediately  with  the  start  of  the 
rough  surface,  are  due  to  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  bursts,  and  not  to 
increased  duration  or  frequency  of  bursts. 

Further  conditional  sampling  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  rough  wall  on 
the  burst  structure  was  done  using  the  spatial  detection  technique  as  described 
in  section  3.4  for  the  smooth  wall.  As  for  the  smooth  wall,  the  spatial 
detection  technique  and  conditional  sampling  analyses  was  used  to  construct 
ensemble  averaged  events  at  various  height  categories.  Figure  24  shows 
typical  results  from  the  conditional  sampling  analyses  of  low  speed  events 
(bursts)  over  smooth  and  rough  walls  at  two  height  categories.  Results  at 
other  height  categories  have  not  been  shown  for  sake  of  brevity.  It  is  clear 
that  the  rough  wall  events  are  distinctly  different  than  those  found  over  the 
smooth  wall.  The  burst  over  the  rough  wall  is  bigger  and  has  lower  velocity 
levels.  Also,  there  is  no  indication  of  significant  high  speed  fluid  associated 
with  the  low  speed  event  as  there  was  for  the  smooth  wall.  Since  the  high 
speed  fluid  originates  in  the  outer  region  of  the  flow,  this  suggests  that  a 
stimulus  from  the  outer  region  is  generating  bursts  over  a  smooth  wall,  but 
this  stimulus  does  not  occur  over  a  rough  wall. 
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Similar  conditional  sampling  analysis  was  done  using  spatial  detection  of 
high  speed  events  or  sweeps  (see  details  in  Appendix  A).  Unlike  the  low 
speed  events,  the  high  speed  events  are  not  affected  by  the  change  in  surface 
roughness,  maintaining  the  same  size  and  velocity  levels.  For  both  smooth 
and  rough  wall  flows,  the  conditionally  sampled  high  speed  events  showed  a 
high  speed  structure  only,  with  no  associated  low  sjjeed  fluid  event. 

Simultaneous  X-type  hot-film  anemometer  and  scanning  LDV  velocity 
measurements  were  also  made  in  the  fully  developed  fully  rough  region. 
The  hot-film  probe  was  used  as  an  event  detector  while  the  scanner  was  used 
as  a  mapping  probe.  The  mapping  probe  data  was  conditionally  sampled 
using  the  occurrence  of  events  at  the  detector  as  the  condition.  Unlike  the 
spatial  detection  which  detected  events  based  on  their  u  signal,  the  events 
detected  here  were  based  on  their  uv  signal.  The  results  are  discussed  in 
Section  3.5.3. 


3.5^.  LEBU  Device  Effects 

The  goal  of  this  task  was  to  further  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
interactions  of  the  burst  and  sweep  structures  with  the  outer  flow  by  isolating 
the  near  wall  region  from  the  outer  flow.  The  LEBU  device  comprised  two 
stainless  steel  shimstock  elements  stretched  across  the  entire  width  of  the 
water  channel,  and  were  held  at  their  ends  by  contoured  brass  supports.  The 
supports  were  placed  flush  with  the  sides  of  the  channel,  and  were  used  to 
apply  tension  to  the  LEBU  elements,  which  had  a  thickness  of  t  =  0.00235o,l 
and  chord  length  of  c  =  0.65o,l.  The  elements  were  placed  in  tandem  with  a 
spacing  of  s  =  4.75o,l,  and  were  at  a  height  of  h  =  0.35o,l  above  the  wall,  where 
5od  is  the  boundary  layer  thickness  at  the  leading  edge  of  the  upstream 
element.  The  velocity  measurements  were  taken  at  a  location  x  =  155o,i 
downstream  of  the  leading  edge.  These  LEBU  parameters  were  determined  by 
Coughran  (1988)  to  yield  the  most  drag  reduction. 

Coughran  measured  the  drag  reduction  by  doing  a  momentum  balance. 
In  this  study,  a  Clauser  fit  to  Spalding's  law  of  the  wall  was  used  to  estimate 
the  shear  velocity,  and  hence  the  wall  shear  stress.  The  measurement 
showed  between  15%  and  20%  wall  shear  stress  reduction,  close  to  that 
obtained  by  Coughran.  Since  the  aim  of  this  experiment  was  to  use  the  LEBU 
device  to  perturb  the  flow  field  and  to  isolate  the  inner  structures  from  the 
outer  rather  than  to  achieve  maximum  drag  reduction,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  further  optimize  the  drag  reduction  capability  of  the  LEBU  device. 

Conditional  sampling  analysis  was  done,  similar  to  that  for  the  rough  wall 
using  simultaneous  hot-film  anemometer  and  scanning  LDV  measurements. 
The  results  are  discussed  in  the  following  section. 
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3.5.3.  Comparison  of  the  Effects  of  the  LEBU  Device  and  Rough  Surfaces  on 
Tiubulent  Structure 

Simultaneous  X-type  hot-film  anemometer  and  scanning  LDV  velocity 
measurements  were  made  in  a  fully  rough  wall  boundary  layer,  as  well  as  in  a 
smooth  wall  boundary  layer  with  and  without  the  LEBU  device. 
Simultaneous  hot-film  and  standard  two  component  LDV  measurements 
were  also  made  to  determine  the  convection  velocities  of  the  structures  for 
each  case.  These  rough  wall  velocity  measurements  were  made  in  the  fully 
developed  region  at  x  =  296o^r  instead  of  at  x  =  256o,r  previously.  This  new 
location  was  chosen  so  that  the  boundary  layer  thickness  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  corresponding  smooth  wall  measurements.  The  wall  shear  stress 
increased  by  2.5  times  over  the  smooth  wall. 

The  hot-film  probe  was  used  as  an  event  detector  while  the  scanner  was 
used  to  map  the  flow  field  just  upstream  of  the  detector  at  a  distance  of 
Ax'*"  =  20  to  30.  The  detector  was  located  at  y'*‘  =  30  for  the  smooth  wall  cases, 
and  at  yt  =  5  mm  above  the  tops  of  the  roughness  elements.  The  height  of 
yt  =  5  mm  corresponds  to  the  middle  of  the  constant  stress  layer  found  for  the 
rough  wall.  The  quadrant  method  was  used  to  detect  bursts  and  sweeps.  The 
VITA  technique  with  a  positive  slope  criterion  was  used  to  detect  shear  layer 
events.  For  a  smooth  wall  boundary  layer  the  VITA  detection  parameters  of 
averaging  time,  T^  =  10,  and  threshold,  k  =  1,  are  well  established.  Since 
inner  scaling  is  inappropriate  for  rough  walls,  the  averaging  time  of  =  10 
is  not  valid.  In  order  to  establish  an  equivalent  averaging  time,  a  new  scaling 
parameter  needed  to  be  determined  first.  As  mentioned  earlier,  outer 
variables  may  not  be  appropriate  as  well.  Since  the  focus  here  is  on  the 
comparison  of  the  nearwall  structures,  a  length  scale  obtained  from  the 
structures  themselves  would  be  appropriate.  Such  a  scale  will  allow 
comparisons  of  the  structures  with  each  other,  but  will  not  be  a  universal 
scaling  parameter. 

Using  the  length  of  the  burst  as  a  length  scale  will  allow  comparisons  of 
the  sweep  and  shear  layer  events  relative  to  the  burst.  The  length  of  the  burst 
was  obtained  from  the  time  duration  of  the  quadrant  detected  burst  and  its 
convection  velocity.  Figure  25  shows  the  ensemble  averaged  conditional 
samples  of  the  smooth  and  rough  wall  burst,  with  the  time  being  scaled  by  the 
burst  duration.  Normalizing  with  the  respective  burst  durations  forces  the 
scale  of  the  burst  to  be  the  same  only  at  the  threshold  level.  However,  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  conditional  samples  are  similar  for  the  entire  burst.  The  ratio 
of  the  smooth  wall  burst  duration  to  the  rough  wall  burst  duration  was  used 
as  a  scaling  factor  in  determining  the  appropriate  averaging  time  for  the 
rough  wall  VITA  detection.  Figure  26  shows  the  ensemble  averaged 
conditional  samples  for  both  smooth  and  rough  wall  shear  layer  events.  The 
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velocity  gradient  for  the  rough  wall  shear  layer  is  not  as  steep  as  that  of  the 
smooth  wall  event. 

The  convection  velocities  of  the  burst,  sweep  and  shear  layer  in  each  of  the 
boundary  layer  cases  are  shown  in  Figure  27.  The  convection  velocities  are 
relative  to  that  of  the  smooth  wall  burst.  For  all  three  cases,  the  convection 
velocities  of  the  sweep  are  20%  to  40%  faster  than  those  of  the  burst.  Also,  the 
convection  velocities  of  the  shear  layer  are  between  those  of  the  burst  and 
sweep  for  all  cases,  and  are  not  significantly  different  between  each  case. 
Overall,  the  convection  velocities  for  each  structure  are  nominally  the  same 
for  each  case,  with  those  for  the  rough  wall  case  being  slightly  slower. 

The  scanning  LDV  velocity  measurements  were  conditionally  sampled 
using  the  occurrence  of  events  at  the  detector  as  the  condition.  Figures  28 
through  30  show  the  conditionally  sampled  fluctuating  u  velocity  contours  of 
the  burst,  sweep  and  shear  layer  for  each  of  the  three  boundary  layer  cases. 
The  streamwise  x  coordinates  were  obtained  from  the  respective  event 
convection  velocities  and  time  duration,  and  normalized  by  the  length  scale 
of  the  burst.  The  wall-normal  y  coordinates  were  sinularly  normalized,  while 
the  contour  levels  were  normalized  by  the  convection  velocity  of  the  burst. 

As  shown  in  Figure  28  the  streamwise  size  of  the  bursts  are  nominally  the 
same.  This  is  expected  since  the  scaling  forces  the  bursts  to  be  so.  However, 
the  overall  shape  of  the  structures  is  unforced,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
bursts  for  the  smooth  wall  and  LEBU-modified  smooth  wall  are  sindlar  with 
the  latter  being  slightly  more  elongated.  The  strengths  of  the  bursts  are  also 
similar.  The  burst  for  the  rough  wall  case,  however,  has  a  much  greater  wall- 
normal  extent,  and  is  not  elongated.  The  sweeps,  as  shown  in  Figure  29, 
display  the  same  trends.  The  sweeps  for  the  smooth  wall  and  LEBU-modified 
smooth  wall  are  similar  in  both  shape  and  size,  although  the  LEBU  sweep  is 
slightly  more  elongated.  The  rough  wall  sweep  is  much  larger.  The  strength 
of  the  sweeps  of  the  smooth  wall  and  LEBU-modified  smooth  wall  is  weaker 
as  compared  to  their  respective  bursts.  In  contrast,  the  rough  wall  sweep  is 
stronger  than  the  burst. 

The  smooth  wall  and  LEBU-modified  smooth  wall  shear  layers,  as  shown 
in  Figure  30,  are  also  similar  in  both  shape  and  size.  In  the  smooth  wall  case, 
the  low  speed  event  is  stronger  than  the  quadrant  burst,  while  the  high  speed 
event  is  slightly  weaker  than  the  quadrant  sweep.  The  strength  of  both  the 
low  speed  and  high  speed  events  for  the  LEBU  case  is  weaker  compared  to  the 
quadrant  burst  and  sweep.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  overall  size  of  the  rough 
wall  shear  layer  event  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  smooth  wall  case.  Of 
interest  is  the  increase  in  strength  of  the  high  speed  event  relative  to  the  low 
speed  event.  T)q)ically,  for  the  smooth  wall  the  low  speed  event  is  stronger 
than  the  high  speed  one.  For  the  rough  wall,  the  high  speed  event  is  actually 
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slightly  stronger.  The  increased  strength  of  the  high  speed  event  is  consistent 
with  that  found  for  the  quadrant  sweep  over  the  rough  wall. 

The  LEBU  device  acts  to  suppress  the  interaction  between  inner  and  outer 
regions.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  spatial  detection  results  suggest  that  a 
stimulus  from  the  outer  region  generates  the  bursts  over  a  smooth  wall.  This 
is  supported  by  the  relatively  steeper  velocity  gradient  on  the  top  of  the 
quadrant  burst  towards  the  trailing  edge  in  the  results  presented  here 
(Figure  28).  This  steep  velocity  gradient  indicates  high  speed  fluid  impinging 
on  the  burst.  The  slightly  more  elongated  structures  found  for  the  LEBU  case 
may  be  attributed  to  the  suppression  of  this  interaction.  In  the  limit,  if  no 
ejections  occurred,  what  is  left  will  be  the  long  streaks. 

Over  a  rough  wall,  the  spatial  detection  results  suggest  that  there  is  no 
stimulus  from  the  outer  region.  As  shown  in  Figure  28,  the  lack  of  a 
relatively  steep  velocity  gradient  on  the  top  of  the  quadrant  burst  towards  the 
trailing  edge  tends  to  support  this.  This  suggests  that  the  roughness  elements 
are  stimulating  the  bursts.  Recall  from  Figure  26  that  the  velocity  gradient  of 
the  rough  wall  shear  layer  event  was  not  as  steep  as  that  of  the  smooth  wall 
event.  This  also  supports  the  spatial  detection  results. 

Although  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  stimulus  from  the  outer  region, 
the  quadrant  sweep  as  well  as  the  high  speed  event  of  the  shear  layer  was 
found  to  be  stronger  than  the  burst.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  the  smooth  wall 
where  the  sweep  and  high  speed  event  of  the  shear  layer  were  weaker  than 
the  burst. 

The  shear  layer  events  were  detected  using  VITA  with  a  positive  slope 
criterion.  For  the  smooth  wall,  positive  slope  events  dominate  negative 
slope  events  so  that  even  without  the  slope  criterion,  the  characteristic  'S’ 
shape  of  the  ensemble  averaged  shear  layer  is  produced.  Figure  31  shows  the 
ensemble  averaged  shear  layer  events  for  smooth  and  rough  walls  using 
VITA  with  and  without  a  slope  criterion.  As  shown  in  Figure  31(a),  for  the 
smooth  wall  the  strength  of  the  event  is  only  slightly  weakened  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  negative  slope  events.  For  the  rough  wall,  however,  it  was 
found  that  the  negative  slope  events  occurred  almost  as  frequently  as  the 
positive  slope  events,  and  consequently  the  strength  is  greatly  reduced,  as 
shown  in  Figure  31(b). 


4.  Conclusions 

In  this  research  program  we  were  able  to  develop  a  scanning  LDV  system 
which  was  proven  to  provide  continuous  time  records  of  instantaneous 
velocity  profiles  in  a  turbulent  boundary  layer.  This  scanning  LDV  system 
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was  used  in  conjunction  with  a  unique  technique  for  identifying  true 
spatially  coherent  structures  to  show  the  spatial  evolution  of  low  speed 
bursts,  high  speed  sweeps,  and  shear  layer  events.  Three-dimensional 
mapping  of  these  structures  using  conditional  sampling  techniques  yielded 
details  of  the  full  three-component  velocity  field  associated  with  these 
coherent  structures.  Contrary  to  general  assumptions,  results  from  these 
studies  suggest  that  these  structures  occur  relatively  independently  of  each 
other. 

Our  studies  of  the  effect  of  rough  walls  on  turbulent  structure  showed 
very  distinct  differences  in  the  character  of  bursts,  sweeps,  and  shear  layers 
over  rough  walls  as  compared  to  smooth  walls.  Using  a  rough  wall  designed 
to  more  than  double  the  near  wall  turbulent  shear  stress,  we  found  an  almost 
immediate  increase  in  the  near  wall  burst  strength,  but  no  change  in  the  burst 
or  ejection  frequency,  or  the  burst  duration.  As  the  inner  layer  generated  by 
the  rough  surface  grew  to  a  fully  developed  rough  wall  flow,  the  near  wall 
burst  characteristics  remained  essentially  the  same.  Contrasting  the  burst 
structure  over  a  smooth  wall  to  that  over  a  rough  wall,  there  was  a  definite 
large  scale  high  speed  structure  above  the  burst  on  the  smooth  wall,  but  not 
for  the  burst  on  the  rough  wall.  This  suggests  that  the  outer  flow  has  a  greater 
role  in  stimulating  bursts  for  smooth  walls  than  for  rough  walls.  Most 
striking,  however,  was  the  significantly  stronger,  and  larger  scale  of  the  sweep 
structure  over  the  rough  wall  compared  to  the  smooth  wall.  These  results 
suggest  that,  although  the  bursts  on  the  rough  surface  are  less  dependent  on 
stimulus  from  the  outer  flow,  the  stronger  bursts  from  the  rough  surface 
cause  a  greater  interchange  of  flow  between  the  inner  and  outer  parts  of  the 
boundary  layer. 
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Figure  1(b)  Scanning  rais  profile  compared  with  nns 
profiles  from  stationary  measurements, 
Gan  (1989)  and  Purtell  et.  al  (1981). 
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Rgure  2  Quadrant  burst  detected  at  y^=  30,  u^  velocity  defect  contour  levels,  (a)  x  based  on 
time  history  measurements  and  a  convection  velocity,  (b)  direct  spatial  measurement 
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Figure  9  Evolution  of  uv  contours  for  a  quadrant  burst  detected  at  =  30. 
Contour  increments  of  (uv)+  =  0.6. 
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Figure  12  Tunc  s^ucncc  of  v-w  velocity  vectors  for  a  quadrant  burst  detected  at  *  30 
Conditional  samples  centered  on  maximum  -uv. 
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Figure  16  Time  sequence  of  v-w  velocity  vectOTS  for  a  VITA  dtear  layer  detected  at  yi*  *  30. 
Conditioiud  samples  aligned  with  the  center  of  the  VITA  event 
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Figure  17  Schematic  for  the  grouping  of  events  using  the  spatial  detection  technique. 
Separate  spatial  structures  indicated  by  dashed  lines. 
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Figure  18  Low  speed  events  over  a  smooth  wall.  Conditional  san^les 
based  on  spatial  detection.  Indicated  heights  are  a  classificadon 
of  events  in  terms  of  the  maximum  height  of  the  event. 
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Figure  19  Profites  of  uv  immediately  upstream  of  the  rough  surface,  x  « -So,  fdlowing 
the  start  of  roughness,  x  »  2So<  and  in  the  fully  develtqied  rough  wall  flow, 

X  »  245o. 
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Figure  22  Nondimensional  (a)  ejection  and  (b)  burst  frequencies  for  smooth  and  rough 
surfaces  using  outer  variables.  Quadrant  detection  with  threshold  H  «  1 .0  u'v'. 
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Figure  23  Effect  of  the  rough  surface  on  the  ensemble  average  of  the  conditionally  san^led 
uv  signal.  Measurements  and  detection  made  with  same  probe  located  in  the 
near  wall  constant  stress  layer.  Quadrant  detection  with  threshold  H  =  1.0  u'v'. 
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Figure  24  Low  speed  events  over  a  rough  and  smooth  wall.  Conditional  samples  based  on  spatial 
detection.  Indicated  heights  are  a  classification  of  events  in  terms  of  the  maximum 
height  of  the  »eent.  Results  are  presented  in  terms  of  outer  variables.  An  appropriate 
convection  velocity  was  used  to  obtain  x  (x  =  t  •  U  ). 
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Figure  25  Ensemble  averaged  conditional  samples  of  smooth  and  rough  wall  bursts, 
with  the  time  scde  normalized  by  burst  duration.  Quadrant  detection  with 
threshold  H  =  l.OuV. 


Figure  26  Ensemble  averaged  conditional  samples  of  smooth  and  rough  wall 
shear  layer  events  with  averaging  time  based  on  burst  duration. 
VITA  detection  with  positive  slope  criterion  and  threshold  k  =  1.0  u' 
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Figure  27  Convecticm  velocities  of  the  burst,  sweep,  and  shear  layer  over 

the  rough  wall,  and  smooth  wail  with  and  without  the  LEBU  device. 
Convection  velocities  relative  to  the  convection  velocity  of  the  smooth 
wall  burst  without  LEBU  device. 
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Figure  28  Ensemble  averaged  conditional  samples  of  u  velocity  contours  of  the 

Quadrant  burst  over  a  smooth  wall  with  and  without  the  LEBU  device,  and 
over  a  rough  wall.  Length  scales  normalized  by  the  length  of  the  burst. 
Contour  levels  normalized  by  the  burst  convection  velocity. 


Figure  29  Ensemble  averaged  conditional  samples  of  u  velocity  contours  of  the 

Quadrant  sweep  over  a  smooth  wall  with  and  without  the  LEBU  device,  and 
over  a  rough  wall.  Length  scales  normalized  by  the  length  of  the  burst 
Contour  levels  normalized  by  the  burst  convection  velocity. 
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Figure  30  Ensemble  averaged  conditional  samples  of  u  velocity  contours  of  the 

VITA  shear  layer  over  a  smooth  wall  with  and  without  the  LEBU  device,  and 
over  a  rough  wall.  Length  scales  normalized  by  the  length  of  the  burst. 
Contour  levels  normalized  by  the  burst  convection  velocity. 
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(b)  Rough  wall 


Figure  31  Comparison  of  the  ensemble  averaged  conditional  saii^les  of  shear  layer  events 
for  the  (a)  smooth  wall  and  (b)  rou^  wall,  detected  widi  and  without  a  positive 
slope  criterion. 
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Detection  of  Cohefent  Structures  in  Smooth  and  Rough  Wall  Turbulent 
Boundary  Layer  Flows  Using  a  Scanning  LDV  System 
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ABSTRACT 


DETECTION  OF  COHERENT  STRUCTURES  IN  SMOOTH  AND 
ROUGH  WALL  TURBULENT  BOUNDARY  LAYER  FLOWS 
USING  A  SCANNING  LDV  SYSTEM 

ATUL  KOHU,  B.S. 

SUPERVISING  PROFESSOR:  DR.  DAVID  G.  BOGARD 


The  goal  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  spatial 
description  of  coherent  structures,  namdy  the  bursts  and  sweeps,  in 
smooth  and  rough  wall  turbulent  boundary  layer  flows  for 
improved  understanding  of  their  interaction.  Single  component 
velocity  measurements  were  made  in  a  water  channel  using  a  rapid 
scanning  LDV  system,  which  provides  a  sequence  of  essentially 
instantaneous  velocity  profiles.  A  conditional  sampling  analysis 
which  involved  grouping  events  based  on  size  and  distance  from 
the  wall  was  used  to  get  a  streamwise  cross-section  of  the  structures 
and  the  associated  flow  field.  Compared  to  the  smoodi  wall,  low 
speed  spatial  events  over  the  rough  wall  were  bigger,  and  stronger 
events  were  present  further  away  from  the  wall.  Close  to  the 
smooth  wall,  high  speed  fluid  was  found  on  top  and  in  front  of  the 
low  speed  spatial  events,  appearing  below  the  low  speed  spatial 
events  at  higher  heights.  The  high  speed  spatial  events  remained 
unaffected  by  the  change  in  surface  roughness  and  in  both  cases, 
showed  low  speed  fluid  underneath  at  heights  closer  to  the  wall 
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CHAPTERl 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1  Coherent  structures 

Ever  since  researchers  started  studying  the  turbulent 
boundary  layer,  they  have  sought  to  understand  the  generation  and 
dissipation  of  boundary  layer  turbulence  at  the  expense  of  the  mean 
motion.  In  the  process  of  studying  the  internal  structure  of  the 
boundary  layer  flows,  the  presence  of  quasi-periodic  patterns  of 
coherent  motion  or  turbulence  structxire  has  been  well  established. 
These  coherent  motions  move  low  speed  fluid  away  from  the  wall 
region  and  high  speed  fluid  towards  the  wall,  leading  to  the 
enhanced  transport  of  momentxun  and  heat  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  turbulent  boundary  layer.  For  this  reason,  the  study  of 
turbulence  structure  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
understanding  of  boimdary  layer  dynamics. 

According  to  Robinson  (1991),  a  coherent  motion  is  defined 
as  "a  three  dimensional  region  of  flow  over  which  at  least  one 
fundamental  flow  variable  exhibits  significant  correlation  with 
itself  or  with  another  variable  over  a  range  of  space  and  time  that  is 
significantly  larger  than  the  smallest  local  scales  of  flow.”  Many 
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coherent  structures  have  been  defined  and  studied  by  researcho^. 
These  include  outward  'bursts'  of  low  speed  fluid  ejecting  away 
from  the  wall  and  in-rushing  'sweeps'  carrying  high  speed  fluid 
towards  the  wall.  The  majority  of  the  Reynolds  stress  production  in 
the  entire  boundary  layer  occurs  in  the  buffer  region,  and  is 
associated  with  these  bursts  and  sweep>s.  Lu  and  Willmarth  (1973) 
found  that  bursts  accounted  for  77%  of  the  local  Reynolds  stress 
while  the  sweeps  contributed  55%.  The  excess  was  attributed  to 
contributions  from  other  events.  As  they  are  important  for 
turbulence  production,  bursts  and  sweeps  are  the  focus  of  this  study. 
Among  other  coherent  structures  reported  in  literature  are  low 
speed  streaks,  shear  layers,  and  streamwise  vortices  found  near  the 
wall;  and  large  scale  turbulent  bulges  foimd  in  the  outer  region. 

Although  there  is  general  agreement  in  turbulence  literature 
concerning  several  of  the  kinematic  issues  of  coherent  motions,  the 
dynamics,  which  includes  issues  of  cause  and  effect,  remain  largely 
unsettled.  This  has  led  to  experiments  being  conducted  on  non- 
canonical  or  perturbed  boundary  layers,  with  the  idea  that  we  can 
improve  our  physical  imderstanding  of  the  flat  plate  boundary  layer 
by  observing  its  response  to  different  outside  influences  like  surface 
roughness.  Also  the  altered  behavior  of  coherent  structures  for 
different  perturbations  will  help  solve  the  mystery  about  their 
interaction. 
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Past  research 

Flow  visualization  and  single  point  measurements  have 
been  used  extensively  to  study  coherent  structures,  with  numerical 
simulations  gaining  importance  in  recent  years.  Flow  visualization 
studies  give  good  qualitative  results  over  a  large  area  of  the  flow 
field,  but  require  a  lot  of  involved  data  analysis  in  order  to  get 
quantitative  information. 

Nychas,  Hershey  and  Brodkey  (1973)  studied  the  flat  plate 
boundary  layer  by  suspending  very  small  tracer  particles  in  water 
and  photographing  their  motion  with  a  high  speed  camera  moving 
with  the  flow.  They  found  several  discrete  events:  ejections, 
sweeps,  transverse  vortices,  large  scale  accelerations  and 
decelerations  occurring  randomly  in  space  and  time.  They  observed 
that  t3rpically  ejections  reach  a  height  of  about  100  wall  units, 
though  sometimes  ejections  were  found  at  much  greater  heights. 

Offen  and  Kline  (1974)  used  a  hydrogen  bubble  wire  along 
with  two  dye  injectors,  one  at  the  wall  and  another  which  could  be 
placed  anywhere  in  the  flow,  to  study  the  relationship  between  the 
bursting  of  low  speed  streaks  near  the  wall  and  the  flow  Held  farther 
away  from  the  wall.  They  observed  that  most  of  the  time  a  lift-up 
(ejection)  was  associated  with  a  disturbance  that  moved  towards  the 
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wall  (sweep).  They  conjectured  that  the  disturbance  was  g«ierated 
by  the  interaction  of  an  earlier  burst  from  further  upstream  with 
fluid  motion  in  the  logarithmic  region. 

Different  detection  techniques  coupled  with  conditional 
sampling  have  been  used  by  many  researchers  to  study  coherent 
structures.  Bogard  and  Tiederman  (1987)  used  simultaneous  dye 
flow  visualization  and  hot  wire  measurements  to  evaluate  different 
detection  schemes  and  found  that  the  conditionally  averaged  signal 
always  bears  characteristics  that  can  be  related  to  the  criteria  used  in 
the  detection  algorithm.  They  found  that  many  characteristics  of 
ejections  from  previous  studies  corresponded  to  different  phases  of 
the  ejection  event,  implying  that  no  single  phase  alignment 
method  could  give  the  overall  characteristics  of  the  event. 

Blackwelder  and  Kaplan  (1976)  used  conditional  sampling  of 
signals  from  a  rake  of  ten  hot  wires  covering  the  near-wall  region 
up  to  y**  =  100,  to  obtain  qualitative  data  on  the  flow  field  associated 
with  the  shear-layer.  Using  a  detector  probe  at  y+  =  15,  they  showed 
that  the  coherence  of  the  detected  structure  extends  out  to  about 
y+  =  100.  Johansson,  Alfredsson  and  Eckelmann  (1987)  studied  the 
evolution  of  shear-layer  structures  in  the  near-wall  region, 
including  their  coherence,  inclination  angle,  and  propagation 
velocity.  This  was  achieved  by  conditionally  sampling  signals, 
using  the  VITA  (variable  interval  time  averaging)  detection 
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method,  from  two  probes  displaced  in  the  streamwise  and  normal 
directions.  The  detector  probe  was  placed  at  y+  =  15  and  the 
mapping  probe  was  traversed  to  various  distances  from  the  wall  at 
different  streamwise  positions.  Figure  1.1  shows  the  shear  layer  in 
terms  of  iso-velocity  lines,  normalized  with  the  local  rms  level,  in 
the  x-y  plane.  They  concluded  that  shear  layers  are  formed  through 
lift-up  of  low  speed  streaks  and  are  confined  to  the  near  wall  region. 

Bolton  (1990)  developed  a  unique  detection  method,  the 
spatial  detection  scheme,  to  investigate  coherent  structures  in  the 
near  wall  region  using  a  scanning  LDV.  Using  a  convection 
velocity  equal  to  the  mean  velocity  at  y+  =  51,  the  velocity  data  was 
arranged  such  that  it  described  the  x-y  plane.  The  detection  scheme 
then  grouped  points  over  a  significant  region  as  an  event  if  they 
satisfied  the  local  U-level  criteria.  The  events  could  be  characterized 
by  their  size  and  maximum  or  minimum  height.  She  found  that 
conditional  samples  based  on  size  and  location  of  the  low  speed 
structures  also  showed  significant  high  speed  structures.  A  similar 
pattern  was  observed  with  the  conditional  sampling  analysis  of 
high  speed  structures.  From  the  velocity  contours  of  the  spatially 
detected  low  speed  event,  Bolton  concluded  that  the  movement  of 
the  low  speed  structiu'e  away  from  the  wall  corresponded  with  the 
movement  of  a  high  speed  structure  towards  the  wall. 
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The  above  study  proved  that,  compared  to  single  point 
detection  schemes,  the  spatial  detection  scheme  gave  a  more 
realistic  description  of  the  relationship  between  high  and  low  speed 
structures.  A  major  drawback  of  the  single  point  detection  scheme 
is  that  it  can  not  differentiate  between  events  occurring  at  different 
heights.  Therefore  events  at  the  detection  height  and  parts  of  big 
events  at  other  heights  get  grouped  together  in  the  ensemble 
average  resulting  in  loss  of  resolution  of  the  surrounding  flow  field. 
The  spatial  detection  scheme,  on  the  other  hand,  restricts  events  in 
the  ensemble  average  to  those  detected  at  the  same  height,  thus 
information  about  the  surrounding  flow  field  is  not  lost.  The 
conditionally  averaged  events  from  single  point  detection  schemes 
are  always  centered  around  the  detection  height,  but  the  spatial 
detection  scheme  does  not  have  this  centering  effect. 

Lu  and  Smith  (1985)  used  image  processing  of  hydrogen 
bubble  time  lines  to  get  time  averaged  turbulence  properties. 
Figure  1.2  shows  a  sequence  of  instantaneous  velocity  profiles  from 
their  experiment.  The  digitizer  they  used  had  a  resolution  of  about 
one  wall  unit.  At  each  height  they  found  the  local  velocity  using 
time-of-flight  techniques.  By  finding  the  short  time  variance  from 
the  fluctuating  velocity  data,  normalized  by  the  turbulence 
intensity,  they  reported  ’bursting’  activity  well  away  from  the  wall. 
The  above  results  were  obtained  by  applying  single  point  detection 
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schemes  at  various  heights  in  the  flow  field.  As  the  bubble  lines 
gave  a  sequence  of  instantaneous  velocity  profiles  separated  by 
=  2,  a  spatial  detection  scheme  could  have  been  applied  to  the 
same  data. 

Numerical  studies  are  limited  to  either  Large  Eddy 
Simulations  (LES)  or  Direct  Numerical  Simulations  (DNS).  LES 
have  inadequate  spatial  resolution  of  near  wall  features.  DNS  has 
the  capability  to  resolve  all  the  relevant  scales  but  requires  a  lot  of 
computer  resources  and  is  limited  to  low  Reynolds  number  flows  in 
simple  geometries.  Numerical  results  like  those  obtained  by  Spalart 
(1988)  for  low  Reynolds  number  over  a  flat  plate  have  been  used  to 
identify  coherent  structures  that  are  known  to  exist  in  the  laboratory 
boundary  layers.  A  complete  cause  and  effect  analysis  is  limited  at 
present  but  this  should  change  with  the  advent  of  better  analysis 
methods  and  faster  computers. 

There  are  far  fewer  studies  of  boundary  layer  turbulence 
structure  over  rough  surfaces.  Ligrani  and  Moffat  (1986)  studied 
structural  characteristics  of  transitionally  rough  and  fully  rough 
turbulent  boundary  layers  at  different  roughness  Reynolds  numbers 
over  uniform  spheres  roughness.  They  found  that  the  mean 
velocity  profiles  had  well  defined  log  regions  and  were  shifted 
below  the  curve  for  the  smooth  wall  when  plotted  in  terms  of  wall 
units,  with  the  shift  increasing  with  roughness,  as  shown  in 
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Figure  1.3.  The  turbulent  intensity  profiles,  shown  in  Figure  1.4, 
consisted  of  a  broad  flat  'hump'  rather  than  a  sharp  peak  as  for  the 
smooth  wall.  According  to  them,  such  humps  are  regions  where 
production  of  longitudinal  turbulence  energy  is  important.  They 
conclude  that  since  entrainment  near  a  rough  surface  is  more 
violent  than  near  a  smooth  surface,  larger  amounts  of  low  sp)eed 
fluid  may  be  pushed  farther  away  from  the  wall  to  collide  with  in- 
rushing  high  speed  fluid.  As  a  result,  the  region  of  greatest  mixing 
is  moved  further  away  from  the  wall  and  spread  over  a  greater 
portion  of  the  boundary  layer. 

Grass  (1971)  used  the  hydrogen  bubble  technique  to  visualize 
open-channel  turbulent  flow  over  smooth,  transitional  and  rough 
surfaces.  He  found  that  fluid  ejections  and  sweeps  both  make 
strong,  intermittent  contributions  to  the  Reynolds  stress  and 
turbulence  production,  irrespective  of  the  differences  in  the 
ejection-sweep  cycle  observed  due  to  change  in  surface  roughness. 
Long  twisting  streamwise  vortices,  very  apparent  close  to  the 
smooth  boundary,  were  less  conspicuous  in  the  transitional  and 
rough  boundary  flow  where  ejected  fluid  was  seen  to  rise  almost 
vertically  from  between  the  interstices  of  the  roughness  elements. 
The  high  speed  inrush  fluid  decelerates  more  slowly  over  the 
smooth  wall,  as  it  is  impeded  mainly  by  viscous  shear,  than  in  the 
case  of  a  rough  surface,  where  the  form  drag  from  the  roughness 
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elements  acts  as  a  much  more  effective  arrest  mechanism.  His 
observations  suggested  that  the  sweep  phase  is  significant  only  near 
the  wall,  whereas  the  ejection  phase  is  influential  through  most  of 
the  boundary  layer. 

Nakagawa  and  Nezu  (1977)  did  conditionally  sampled 
measurements  in  an  open-channel  flow  which  showed  that  sweeps 
are  more  important  than  ejections  in  maintaining  the  Reynolds 
stress  close  to  the  rough  surface.  This  was  supported  by  Raupach 
(1981),  who  did  quadrant  analysis  to  investigate  the  events 
contributing  to  the  Reynolds  shear  stress  over  regularly  arrayed 
rough  surfaces  of  different  densities,  and  over  a  smooth  surface.  He 
found  that  sweeps  accounted  for  most  of  the  Reynolds  stress  close  to 
the  rough  surfaces,  and  that  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  sweep 
component  increases  both  with  surface  roughness  and  with 
proximity  to  the  surface. 

Sabot,  Saleh  and  Comte-Bellot  (1977)  studied  the  effects  of 
roughness  on  intermittent  maintenance  of  shear  stress  in  pipe  flow. 
They  indicate  that  the  mean  shear  stress  is  maintained  primarily  by 
ejection  events.  They  found  that  compared  with  smooth  wall 
flows,  ejections  in  rough  wall  pipe  flows  had  larger  mean  periods  of 
occurrence,  larger  mean  time  duration  and  length  scale,  and  larger 
negative  instantaneous  shear  stress  peaks. 
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In  summary,  most  of  the  studies  have  used  either  multi¬ 
probe  single  point  measurements  or  flow  visualization  techniques 
to  investigate  bursts  and  sweeps.  These  techniques  have  provided 
information  about  the  kinematic  aspects  of  bursts  and  sweeps,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  resolve  issues  of  interaction  or  cause  and 
effect  between  the  two.  This  is  mainly  due  to  loss  of  information 
about  the  flow  field  associated  with  the  detected  events  which 
necessarily  occurs  with  single  point  measurements.  With 
numerical  studies  being  limited  to  low  Reynolds  number  flows, 
there  is  a  need  for  an  experimental  technique  which  can  preserve 
information  about  the  flow  field  associated  with  the  detected  event. 
The  scanning  LDV  measurements,  along  with  the  spatial  detection 
scheme  are  expected  to  provide  a  more  realistic  description  of  these 
structures  and  their  associated  flow  field. 

1.3  Objectives 

One  of  the  objectives  of  this  study  was  to  improve  the 
scanning  LDV  system  to  make  measurements  very  close  to  the  wall 
and  reduce  the  uncertainty  in  determining  the  position  of  the  probe 
volume  while  scanning.  This  was  necessary  to  study  bursts  and 
sweeps  which  occur  in  the  near  wall  region.  The  smooth  wall 
boundary  layer  was  perturbed  by  adding  surface  roughness. 
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Another  objective  was  to  investigate  the  spatial  characteristics  of 
bursts  and  sweeps,  for  the  two  different  types  of  surfaces.  The 
identifying  changes  in  the  spatial  characteristics  of  bursts  and 
sweeps  which  occur  over  the  rough  surface  were  expected  to 
provide  an  improved  understanding  of  the  physical  mechanisms 
which  cause  them.  The  spatial  characteristics  were  also  expected  to 
help  address  the  question  of  interaction  between  bursts  and  sweeps. 
This  would  lead  to  a  better  understanding,  modelling,  and  control 
of  the  tiu-bulent  boundary  layer. 


Figure  1.1  'u'  velocity  contours  of  the  shear  layer  obtained  from  a 
conditionally  sampled  'mapping'  probe  based  on  a 
single  point  VITA  detection  at  y"*"  *  15. 

(From  Johansson,  Alfredsson  and  Eckelmann,  1987.) 


Figiire  1.2  Sequence  of  instantaneous  velocity  profiles  generated  by 
image  processed  hydrogen  bubble  flow  visualization. 
(From  Lu  and  Smith,  1985.) 
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Figure  1.3  Rough  wall  mean  velocity  profiles  showing  downward 
shift  from  the  smooth  wall  profile  with  increasing 
roughness.  (From  Ligrani  and  Moffat,  1986.) 
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Figure  1.4  rms  profiles  for  smooth,  transitionally  rough  and  fully 
rough  turbulent  boundary  layers,  normalized  with  ux* 
(From  Ligrani  and  Moffat,  1986.) 


CHAPTER  2 


EXPERIMENTAL  APPARATUS  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  single  component  scanner  used  in  this  study  was 
originally  developed  and  described  by  Ciancarelli  (1988)  and 
Ciancarelli  et  al.  (1988).  Modifications  which  were  made  to  the 
scanning  system,  in  terms  of  a  probe  volume  position  encoder  and 
alignment  procedures,  are  outlined  in  Bolton  (1990). 

This  chapter  includes  a  description  of  the  scaiming  LDV 
system,  its  alignment,  operational  parameters,  and  flow  conditions. 
A  description  of  how  the  phase  lag  between  the  LVDT  voltage  and 
position  was  reduced  and  accoimted  for  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  probe  volume  is  presented  in  this  chapter.  Problems  associated 
with  making  measurements  close  to  the  wall  and  their  remedies  are 
also  included.  The  rough  surface  characteristics  and  the  method  of 
determining  the  friction  velocity  and  apparent  origin  for  the  rough 
wall  are  described.  The  hardware  for  data  acquisition  and  the 
procedures  in  data  processing  are  outlined.  The  last  section  presents 
the  spatial  detection  technique  originally  developed  by  Bolton 
(1990),  the  method  of  threshold  selection,  and  conditional  sampling 
procedures. 
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2.1  Scanning  LDV  system 

A  standard  three  component,  back  scatter  LDV  system,  TSI 
model  9100-10,  was  modified  for  scanning  measurements.  The  LDV 
system  used  a  2W  argon  ion  laser,  frequency  shifter,  a  3.75X  beam 
expander,  a  450  mm  fdcussing  lens  and  a  TSI  1990  coimter  signal 
processor.  A  stationary  mirror  at  45**  coupled  with  an  oscillating 
mirror  were  added  to  the  system.  The  movement  of  the  oscillating 
mirror  was  controlled  by  a  stepper  motor,  Compumotor  M106-178 
with  a  PC-21  indexer  and  an  IBM  AT  computer  host.  The  oscillating 
mirror  traversed  the  probe  volume  rapidly  in  a  shallow  arc.  A 
schematic  diagram  of  the  syst^  is  shown  in  Figure  2.1. 

2.1.1  Alignment  of  scanner 

For  the  scanner  to  give  precise  velocity  measurements  the 
axis  of  rotation  of  the  oscillating  mirror  has  to  be  in  the  plane  of  the 
laser  beams.  As  moving  the  osdllating  mirror  was  difficult,  correct 
alignment  was  achieved  by  translating  and  rotating  the  stationary 
mirror  with  the  help  of  two  micrometers.  Aligiunent  was  verified 
by  looking  at  velocity  distribution  histograms  recorded  in  low 
turbulence  fi-ee  stream  flow.  If  the  scanner  is  not  aligned  properly 
then  a  component  of  the  scan  velocity  biases  the  actual  velocity  on 


the  upward  scan,  with  an  opp>osite  bias  on  the  downward  scan.  This 
bias  shows  up  as  two  peaks  in  the  velocity  distribution  histogram. 
As  the  alignment  is  improved,  the  two  peaks  move  closer  to  each 
other  and  Hnally  merge  together  to  give  one  peak. 

The  above  procedure,  used  by  Bolton  (1990),  did  not  work 
very  well  near  the  wall  as  the  velocity  distributions  had  more 
spread  due  to  high  turbulence  levels,  making  it  difficult  to  identify 
distinct  peaks.  To  look  more  closely  at  the  misalignment,  a  long 
time  record  was  taken  and  the  data  was  put  into  bins  of  interval 
Ay  =  1  mm,  covering  the  entire  scan  range.  The  mean  velocity  was 
calculated  for  each  bin,  separately  for  the  upward  and  downward 
scans.  The  difference  in  the  two  mean  velocities  at  each  bin  was  a 
measure  of  the  misalignment.  Even  though  the  scanner  was 
misaligned  it  would  give  precise  mean  velocities  as  the  bias  would 
cancel  out  while  averaging,  but  the  turbulence  intensity  would  be 
very  high  because  of  two  distinctly  different  mean  velocities  for  the 
upward  and  downward  scans.  The  micrometers  were  used  to  move 
the  stationary  mirror  until  this  difference  was  minimal. 

After  the  scanner  was  aligned  correctly,  the  next  step  was  to 
get  measurements  as  close  to  the  wall  as  possible.  The  bottom  wall 
was  painted  with  flat  black  paint  to  reduce  glare  from  reflections. 
Black  tape  was  used  to  block  the  beams  at  the  edges  of  the  scan 
range,  forming  a  scan  window  within  which  measurements  were 
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made.  If  the  two  beams  crossed  at  the  bottom  wall  during  scaiming, 
the  photo-multiplier  tube  was  saturated,  resulting  in  a  low  data  rate. 
The  signal  on  the  oscilloscope,  triggered  using  the  LVDT  voltage 
output,  became  distorted  due  to  high  noise  levels  when  this 
happened.  The  scan  window  was  adjusted  so  that  the  beams  did  not 
cross  at  the  bottom  wall  by  monitoring  the  signal  on  the  scope  and 
the  data  rate. 

The  uncertainty  associated  with  velocity  measurements  was 
determined  by  scanning  the  free  stream.  The  scanner  measured  a 
turbulence  intensity  of  1.6%,  which  was  higher  than  the  actual 
value  of  0.5%  determined  by  Coughran  (1988).  This  high  value  was 
a  result  of  both  scanning  and  signal  processing  uncertainties. 
Pythagorean  summation  was  used  to  calculate  the  uncertainty  due 
to  scanning,  resulting  in  an  uncertainty  of  3%  for  the  velocity 
measurements.  Details  of  this  calculation  are  given  in  Appendix  A. 

2.1,2  LVDT  phase  lag 

The  LVDT,  Schaevitz  Model  500HR,  used  as  a  position 
encoder,  gave  an  output  voltage  which  was  propx>rtional  to  the 
displacement  of  its  primary  coil  within  the  core.  An  amplifier, 
Schaevitz  ATA-101,  was  used  along  with  the  LVDT  to  amplify  and 
rectify  the  alternating  voltage  for  a  steady  output.  The  rectification 
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circuit  was  tomprised  of  a  bank  of  capacitors  which  caused  a  phase 
lag  between  the  position  of  the  primary  coil  and  its  corresponding 
voltage  output,  because  of  the  high  frequency  at  which  the  primary 
coil  was  oscillated.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  voltage  measured  at  the 
same  height  while  stationary  was  different  from  that  measured 
while  scanning. 

The  excitation  frequency  for  the  LVDT,  as  shipped  from  the 
factory,  was  set  at  2.5  kHz.  A  10  kHz  frequency  plug-in  module, 
supplied  by  the  manufacturer,  was  used  in  its  place.  This  should 
reduce  the  phase  lag  because  the  impedance  of  the  capacitors  in  the 
circuit  decreases  at  the  higher  excitation  frequency.  This  was 
verified  by  measuring  the  phase  lag  with  both  frequency  modules. 
It  was  found  that  the  phase  lag  for  the  10  kHz  module  was  reduced 
to  a  third  of  what  it  was  with  the  2.5  kHz  module. 

The  phase  lag,  though  smaller  now,  still  caused  large  errors 
in  the  positioning  of  the  probe  volume  (  5  -  10  y+  ).  To  incorporate 
the  phase  lag  into  the  measurements,  it  was  necessary  to  do  a 
dynamic  calibration  for  the  LVDT.  This  was  done  by  placing  a  hot 
wire  in  the  path  of  the  probe  volume  at  various  heights  and 
recording  the  output  for  the  upward  and  downward  scans.  Straight 
lines  were  then  fitted  to  the  points  for  the  upward  and  downward 
scans,  giving  a  conversion  equation  for  converting  voltage  to  height 
for  each  case.  The  uncertainty  involved  in  positioning  the  probe 
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volume  was  estimated  to  be  ±  0.2  mm.  The  procedure  is  outlii^  in 
Appendix  A. 

2.13  Operational  parameters 

To  get  good  spatial  resolution  from  the  scanner  it  was 
required  to  scan  at  a  very  fast  rate  to  give  essentially  an 
instantaneous  profile.  The  scans  have  to  be  over  a  range  large 
enough  to  follow  the  development  of  the  structures  with  the  data 
rate  high  enough  to  give  good  resolution.  The  operational 
parameters  for  both  the  smooth  wall  and  the  rough  wall 
experiments  are  shown  in  Table  2.1. 


Table  2.1  Operational  parameters 


Parameter 

Smooth  wall 

Rough  wall 

Scan  velocity 

1.5  m/s  (7.8  Uoo) 

1.5  m/s 

Scan  frequency 

28  scans/s 

28  scans/s 

Scan  range 

2.3  cm  (230  y+) 

2.7  cm  (370  y+) 

Time  for  one  scan 

17  msec  (1.3  T+) 

20  msec  (3.6  T+) 

Time  between  scans 

37  msec  (2.9  T+) 

37  msec  (6.5  T+) 

Average  data  rate 

40  points /scan 

50  points/scan 

Velocity  uncertainty 

±3% 

±3% 

Total  data  acquired 

26,5(K)  scans 

25,000  scans 

Total  time 

950  seconds 

915  seconds 
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2.2  Rough  wall 

The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  find  out  how  a  significant 
change  in  surface  roughness  changed  the  spatial  character  of  bursts 
and  sweeps.  The  roughness  used  in  this  study  was  expected  to  give 
a  twofold  increase  in  Cf  compared  to  that  of  the  smooth  wall.  The 
three  dimensional  roughness  geometry  used  in  this  study  is  an 
example  of  the  k-type  of  roughness.  This  implies  that  the 
streamwise  separation  between  roughness  elements  is  greater  than 
the  height  of  roughness  elements.  The  d-type  of  roughness  has  a 
height  greater  than  the  streamwise  separation. 

2.2.1  Rough  surface  parameters 

The  rough  surface  consisted  of  cylinders,  4.5  mm  high  with  a 
diameter  of  9  mm  and  separated  by  16  mm,  arranged  in  a  square 
array.  Figure  2.2  shows  dimensions  of  the  roughness  elements  and 
defines  the  parameters  k,  d  and  D.  This  particular  roughness 
geometry  had  a  concentration  of  0.14,  the  concentration  being 
defined  as: 


Concentration  (k)  = - frontal  area - 

(separation  distance 
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which  for  cylinders  is  the  same  as 

X  =  kd 

The  rough  wall  section  was  placed  on  the  water  channel  floor 
using  double  sided  tape.  The  total  length  of  the  rough  wall  was  150 
cm,  and  measurements  were  taken  145  cm  from  the  its  leading  edge. 
Upstream  of  the  rough  wall,  over  the  smooth  section,  the  flow  was 
fully  turbulent.  The  position  of  the  trip  rod,  length  of  smooth 
section  before  the  rough  wall,  measurement  location  and  the  length 
of  rough  wall  are  shown  in  Figure  2.3. 

2.2.2  Friction  velocity  and  apparent  origin 

Finding  the  friction  velocity  for  a  rough  wall  was  difficult 
compared  to  the  smooth  wall.  For  the  smooth  wall,  the  slope  of  the 
logarithmic  region  of  the  mean  velocity  profile  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  friction  velocity.  For  a  rough  wall,  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  this  directly  as  the  apparent  origin  for  the  velocity 
profile  is  not  known. 

Researchers  have  used  different  methods  for  calculation  of 
the  friction  velocity  over  rough  walls.  The  form  drag  method 
involves  using  pressure  taps  and  is  possible  only  with  large 
roughness  elements.  The  drag  balance  method  requires  a  lot  of 
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development  to  minimize  or  account  for  leakage  and  is  more 
suitable  for  wind  tunnel  experiments.  The  momentum  integral 
method  is  highly  sensitive  to  any  three  dimensionality  of  the  flow 
and  the  determination  of  derivatives  is  highly  inaccurate.  Another 
method  involves  measuring  the  Reynolds  shear  stress  across  the 
boundary  layer  and  assuming  that  ut  2 « -uv  in  the  constant  stress 
region.  Reliable  measurements  of  -uv  are  required  for  this  method 
to  work  and  this  is  difficult  to  do  in  regions  of  very  high  turbulence 
intensity  near  the  rough  wall. 

In  this  study  the  friction  velocity  and  the  apparent  origin 
were  calculated  using  the  profile  matching  technique.  This  method 
assumes  that  if  the  flow  is  fully  developed  then  the  velocity  defect 
law  describes  the  profile,  making  it  applicable  to  both  smooth  and 
rough  surfaces.  Clauser  (1954)  described  the  velocity  protile  in  the 
logarithmic  region  as 


U«-U 

Ux 


5.61og-^  +  0.6 
5U« 


(2.1) 


applicable  in  the  inner  region  y+  >  32.5  and  yux/5*Uoo  ^  0.045.  He 
obtained  the  logarithmic  form  of  the  equation  from  the  fact  that  the 
defect  profile  and  the  log  law  have  a  common  region  where  they 
overlap.  The  constants  were  determined  by  fitting  a  curve  through 
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experimental  data.  Hama  (1954)  described  the  profile  in  the  outer 

layer  by  the  empirical  relationship 

1 - ^ - 

0305*U«/Ux 

which  applies  in  the  region  0.15  ^  y/5  ^  1  for  zero  pressure  gradient 
and  low  free  stream  turbulence  flows. 

These  two  equations  describe  the  velocity  profile  no  matter 
whether  the  wall  is  smooth  or  rough.  This  was  verified  by 
Bandyopadhyay  (1987),  who  compared  the  drag  obtained  from  the 
above  equations  to  drag-balance  measurements  over  both  smooth 
and  rough  walls,  and  found  good  agreement.  He  also  calculated 
drag  using  Cf  from  the  momentum  integral  equation  and  found 
poor  agreement  with  the  direct  drag  measurements.  He  attributed 
this  to  the  three-dimensionality  in  the  flow  field  caused  by  the 
roughness  elements. 

Perry  et  al.  (1987)  found  that  the  Cf  predicted  by  the  velodty- 
defect-law  and  the  momentum  integral  method  was  much  higher 
than  that  predicted  by  the  measurement  of  -uv.  They  concluded 
that  their  X-wire  measurements  of  uv  were  in  error  due  to  the  high 
turbulence  intensities  encountered  near  the  wall.  These  large  errors 
were  due  to  the  large  angles  made  by  the  velocity  vectors  as  they 
approached  the  X-wire.  By  increasing  the  included  angle  of  the  X- 
wire  and  by  using  a  flying  hot  wire,  the  measured  -uv  increased  and 
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the  Cf  approached  a  value  closer  to  that  obtained  from  the  velocity^ 
defect-law  and  the  momentum  integral  method. 

In  order  to  determine  the  friction  velocity,  the  apparent 
origin  was  assumed  to  be  at  k/2,  as  a  first  estimate.  The  calculated 
velocity  profiles  from  equations  (2.1)  and  (2.2)  which  had  the  best  fit 
with  the  measured  profile  determined  ux.  The  final  value  of  the 
apparent  origin  (e)  was  then  obtained  by  a  procedure  outlined  by 
Furuya  et  al.  (1976),  presented  in  Appendix  C,  using  the  just 
calculated  ux.  The  final  ux  was  calculated  using  the  new  value  of 
'e'.  Figure  2.4  shows  the  quality  of  match  between  the  measured 
and  calculated  profiles  using  the  profile  matching  method. 

The  value  of  ux  obtained  by  the  above  method  resulted  in 
Cf  =  0.00796,  and  e  =  2.35  mm.  This  value  of  Cf  was  twice  as  much 
as  that  over  the  smooth  wall,  at  the  same  streamwise  location  and 
free  stream  velocity.  This  twofold  increase  in  skin  friction  over  the 
rough  wall  confirmed  the  prediction  based  on  the  height  of  the 
roughness  elements.  The  uv  method  gave  a  value  of  Cf  «  0.0063, 
which  is  20%  lower  than  that  obtained  from  the  profile  matching 
method.  This  was  because  of  poor  uv  measurements  near  the  wall. 

The  roughness  Reynolds  number  defined  as: 


was  calculated  to  be  65,  which  means  the  flow  is  in  the  fully  rough 
regime  as  explained  later  in  3.Z2. 
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2.3  Flow  conditions 

The  experiments  were  carried  out  in  an  open  water  channel 
facility  designed  to  study  coherent  structures  in  a  turbulent 
boundary  layer.  Design  and  construction  of  the  water  channel  are 
described  in  Coughran  (1988).  The  channel,  which  was  0.5  m  wide 
and  5  m  long,  was  operated  at  a  water  level  of  20  cm.  The  boundary 
flow  was  tripped  using  a  3  mm  cylindrical  rod,  0.5  m  from  the 
contracuon.  For  the  LDV  measurements  the  water  was  seeded  with 
1.5  pm  mean  diameter  silicon  carbide  particles.  Constant 
temperature  (±  0.1  X)  was  maintained  by  running  cooling  water 
through  coils  located  in  the  downstream  stilling  tank. 

For  the  rough  wall,  measurements  were  made  at  the  center  of 
the  square  area  defined  by  fotur  adjacent  roughness  elements.  This 
ensured  that  the  measurements  were  not  dominated  by  one  single 
roughness  element.  This  measurement  location  allowed  an 
unobstructed  path  for  the  beams  while  scanning  below  the  height  of 
the  roughness  elements.  Also  the  glare  associated  with  reflections 
from  beams  hitting  other  roughness  elements  while  scanning  was 
minimal  at  this  location.  Measurements  were  made  to  check  that 
the  profile  did  not  dependent  on  the  position  with  respect  to  the 
roughness  elements.  Parameters  describing  the  flow  conditions  for 
the  smooth  and  rough  wall  are  in  Table  2.2. 
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Table  2.2 

Flow  conditions 

Parameter  Smooth  wall 

Rough  wall 

Uoo 

0.192  m/s 

0.196  m/s 

X 

3.0  m 

3.0  m 

Ree 

1718  (Uoo0/v) 

2229  (Uooe/v) 

v 

0.825  X 10^  mVs 

0.8639  X 10^  mVs 

6 

0.738  cm 

0.98  cm 

Ux 

0.842  cm/s 

1.24  cm/s 

Cf 

0.00385 

0.00796 

2.4  Data  acquisition  and  processing 

Synchronous  velocity  and  f>osition  data  were  acquired  using 
a  Macintosh  n  computer.  The  velocity  data  were  acquired  using  a 
digital  input  board.  National  Instruments  model  NB-DIO-32F.  The 
position  data,  in  the  form  of  a  voltage  output  from  the  LVDT,  wCTe 
acquired  by  a  analog-to-digital  board.  National  Instruments  model 
NB-MIO-16X.  The  analog-to-digital  board  and  the  digital  board  were 
synchronized  to  within  100  ps  of  each  other.  Data  acquisition  was 
triggered  by  a  data  ready  pulse  from  the  T5I  coimter  whenever  valid 
Doppler  bursts  were  measured. 

Data  was  acquired  in  files  which  had  velocity  and  p>osition 
information  for  73,728  measurements,  each  file  corresponding  to  a 
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time  record  of  about  60  seconds.  The  raw  data,  being  randomly 
distributed  was  grouped  into  bins  with  Ay**  »  lO.  Multiple 
measurements  in  a  bin  were  averaged  and  linear  inter|X)lation  was 
done  to  get  data  in  bins  where  there  was  no  data,  if  adjacent  data 
was  available.  Figure  2.5  shows  both  the  raw  and  the  bin  averaged 
data  hx>m  a  typical  scan  before  interpolation  for  the  smooth  wall. 

Further  data  analysis  and  conditional  sampling  was  done 
using  the  bin  averaged  data.  Figure  2.6  shows  twenty  typical  bin 
averaged  scans  along  with  the  mean  velocity  profile  based  on  about 
26,500  scans  over  the  smooth  wall.  Linear  interpolation  between 
bins  improved  the  availability  of  data  in  the  scan  range  as  shown  in 
Figure  2.7,  where  data  is  available  almost  always  for  y+  >  35.  The 
scanner  was  able  to  resolve  the  high  frequency  variations  in  the 
velocity  as  is  clear  from  the  time  record  at  each  bin  location  hrom  a 
data  set,  shown  in  Figure  2.8.  This  is  essential  for  a  good  spatial 
description  of  the  structures  in  the  flow.  The  resolution  was  not 
good  at  the  first  two  bin  heights  because  of  the  low  data  rate. 

2.5  Spatial  detection  technique 

In  the  present  study,  the  spatial  detection  scheme  developed 
by  Bolton  (1990)  was  used  to  detect  bursts  and  sweeps.  The  spatial 
detection  is  unique  because  it  derives  information  from  an  area  of 
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the  flow  as  opposed  to  previous  studies  which  are  point 
measurements.  Since  bursts  and  sweeps  are  regions  of  low  and 
high  speed  fluid,  this  method  is  well  suited  for  their  detection.  The 
detection  criteria  has  some  similarity  to  the  U-level  technique  used 
with  single  point  measurements  by  Bogard  and  Tiederman  (1986). 
The  U-level  technique  is  based  on  the  magnitude  of  the  streamwise 
velocity  at  a  given  point  being  below  or  above  a  set  threshold,  in  the 
case  of  bursts  or  sweeps,  respectively.  In  the  spatial  detection 
scheme,  a  detection  is  said  to  occur  when  this  happens  over  a 
significant  region. 

The  scanning  data  was  arranged  in  terms  of  velocity  at  bins 
with  incremental  heights  of  « 10  for  each  scan,  thus  giving  a 
description  of  the  y-t  plane.  The  U-level  technique  was  then 
applied  simultaneously  at  each  point,  resulting  in  either  a  detection 
or  no  detection.  Intrinsic  to  the  spatial  detection  technique  was 
combining  these  points  into  'groups'.  These  groups  then 
represented  distinct  coherent  events.  An  algorithm  combined 
discrete  points  into  groups  using  the  following  criteria: 

1)  A  discrete  detection  must  be  located  within  2  bins  of  another 
detection  in  the  same  scan. 

2)  A  discrete  detection  must  be  located  within  an  adjacent  scan  at 
the  same  bin  height. 
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Groups  with  just  one  point  below  or  above  the  threshold  were 
considered  to  be  noise  or  insignificant. 

2.5.1  Selection  of  threshold 

A  very  important  step  in  any  detection  scheme  is  the 
selection  of  threshold.  As  outlined  in  Bolton  (1990),  the  appropriate 
detection  threshold  was  found  by  looking  at  the  variation  of 
frequency  of  the  spatial  events  over  a  range  of  thresholds. 
Figtires  2.9  (a)  and  (b)  show  how  the  frequency  of  low  and  high 
speed  spatial  events,  respectively,  vary  with  threshold  over  the 
smooth  and  rough  wall.  The  frequency  inaeases,  passes  through  a 
relatively  flat  peak  and  then  decreases.  Bolton  observed  a  similar 
variation  of  frequency  with  threshold,  but  had  a  lower  frequency  of 
events.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  algorithm  used  by  Bolton 
could  not  recognize  a  small  event  if  it  was  dose  to  a  very  big  event 
and  grouped  them  together.  The  algorithm  was  modified  and 
tested  to  verify  that  it  did  the  grouping  correctly. 

The  variation  of  frequency  with  threshold  has  a  plateau 
region  where  the  frequency  of  events  is  relatively  constant.  The 
value  of  threshold  at  the  middle  of  the  plateau  region  was  selected 
to  be  the  detection  threshold.  A  slightly  higher  or  lower  threshold 
would  have  caused  a  small  change  in  the  frequency  of  events.  This 
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region  of  relatively  constant  frequency  of  events  is  an  advantage  the 
spatial  detection  scheme  has  over  single  point  detection  schemes. 
In  single  point  detection  schemes  the  frequency  of  events  decreases 
monotonically  with  increasing  threshold,  making  the  selection  of 
the  detection  threshold  quite  arbitrary. 

For  each  spatial  event,  the  number  of  points  satisfying  the 
detection  criteria  determined  the  size  of  that  event.  Bgures  2.10  (a) 
and  (b)  show  how  low  and  high  speed  events  of  different  sizes  are 
distributed  over  a  range  of  thresholds,  for  the  smooth  wall  case. 
The  events  are  arranged  in  size  categories  with  exponentially 
increasing  number  of  points  in  them;  2,  4,  8, 16  etc.  The  number  of 
events  with  a  size  ranging  from  2  to  16  points  increase  with 
increasing  threshold,  ones  with  a  size  of  more  than  64  points 
decrease,  while  the  ones  with  16  to  64  points  are  relatively 
unaffected  by  the  threshold.  The  opposite  behavior  of  the  number 
of  small  and  very  big  events  with  increasing  threshold  is 
responsible  for  the  plateau  region  in  frequency  distribution.  At  any 
given  threshold,  the  number  of  events  decreased  monotonically 
with  increasing  size.  Similar  trends  were  observed  for  the  rough 
wall. 

Bolton  saw  a  similar  trend  at  high  thresholds,  but  at  lower 
thresholds  she  found  a  greater  number  of  very  big  events  than 
medium  size  events.  This  was  also  due  to  the  limitation  of  her 
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algorithm  as  described  earlier.  At  the  higher  thresholds,  her  results 
show  the  same  monotonic  decrease  because  there  are  very  few  big 
events. 

2.5.2  Conditional  sampling 

While  the  grouping  of  events  was  done  on  the  y-t  plane,  the 
size,  top,  bottom,  start,  and  end  for  each  group  was  recorded.  This 
allowed  conditional  sampling  based  on  the  size  of  the  event  and  the 
minimum  or  maximum  height  of  the  event.  As  the  bursts  are 
known  to  move  away  from  the  wall,  conditional  sampling  for  low 
speed  events  was  based  on  their  maximum  height.  The  conditional 
sampling  for  the  high  speed  events  was  based  on  their  minimum 
height.  Ensemble  averaging  was  done  on  events  with  maximum  or 
minimum  heights  within  a  certain  y+  range,  forming  a  'category'. 
Several  such  categories  were  formed  at  increasing  heights  from  the 
wall.  As  each  category  was  restricted  to  events  at  the  same  height, 
categories  at  increasing  heights  showed  how  the  event  changed 
with  distance  from  the  wall.  In  all  the  conditional  sampling 
analyses  done  in  this  study  the  events  were  phase  aligned  on  the 
leading  edge. 

As  the  data  available  was  in  the  y-t  plane,  to  look  at  it  in  a 
spatial  sense  required  converting  it  to  the  x-y  plane.  This 
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conversion  was  done  using  an  appropriate  convection  velocity. 
Gan  and  Bogard  (1991)  found  that  bursts  and  sweeps  have  distinctly 
different  convection  velocities,  but  these  are  constant  over  a  wide 
range  (35  <  y+  <  100).  They  found  that  the  convection  velocity  for 
the  bursts,  Ub"*"/  was  Ub"*"  =  14  and  that  for  the  sweeps,  US'*"/  was 
Us'*’  =  16.  An  average  value  of  15  was  used  for  both  bursts  and 
sweeps  in  this  study,  as  using  different  convection  velocities  for 
each  had  little  effect  on  the  structures  and  their  relative  position. 
This  convection  velocity  is  equal  to  the  local  mean  at  y+  =  60  for  a 
smooth  wall.  Over  the  rough  wall,  the  mean  velocity  at  the  same 
height  was  used  for  the  convection  velocity. 

Conditionally  sampled  results  are  presented  in  terms  of  the 
normalized  fluctuating  velocity,  i.e.  u/ut,  in  the  x-y  plane.  In  order 
to  determine  the  significant  contour  levels  in  the  resulting 
distribution,  ensemble  averages  were  taken  of  random  events. 
Figure  2.11  shows  three  such  cases  for  the  smooth  and  rough  wall. 
Approximately  th"  same  number  of  events  were  used  in  these 
averages  as  in  the  different  categories.  There  are  no  significant 
structures,  i.e.  structures  where  I  u/ut  I  >  0.3;  therefore,  any  contour 
level  greater  than  10.31  would  be  significant.  All  results  are 
presented  in  this  study  are  in  terms  of  contour  levels  greater  than 
1 0.3 1  and  in  intervals  of  0.3,  except  the  single  point  results  which 
are  in  intervals  of  0.6. 
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SIDE  VIEW 


Flow  direction 


Micrometers 


TOP  VIEW 


Figiire  2.1  Schematic  diagram  of  the  scanning  LDV  system 
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Height  of  roughness  element,  k  =  4.5  mm 
Diameter  of  roughness  element,  d  =  9  mm 
Distance  from  nearest  neighbour,  D  =  16  mm 

Figure  2.2  Roughness  geometry  and  parameters 


Figure  2.3  Schematic  of  water  channel  facility 
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Figure  2.8  Time  records  at  individual  bin  heights  from  a  data 
set,  showing  the  ability  of  the  scanner  to  resolve 
high  frequency  oscillations  in  the  flow. 
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Figure  2.9  Variation  in  frequency  of  generation  of  spatial  events 
with  threshold  over  the  rough  and  smooA  wall. 
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Figure  2.11  Conditional  samples  of  random  events  over  the  smooth  and 
rough  wall  for  determining  the  significant  contour  levels. 


CHAPTER  3 


VAUDATION  OF  DATA 


Stationary  measurements  were  made  to  verify  the  existence 
of  a  standard  turbulent  boundary  layer.  Scanning  data  were  then 
compared  with  stationary  measurements  and  results  in  the 
literature,  in  terms  of  mean  velocity,  turbulence  intensity  profiles, 
burst  and  ejection  frequencies,  and  skin  friction  coefficient.  For  the 
rough  wail,  stationary  measurements  were  made  to  verify  self 
preservation  of  the  mean  velocity  field. 

3.1  Smooth  wall 


Stationary  measurements  of  the  mean  velodly  profile  were 
made  to  verify  the  existence  of  a  standard  turbulent  boundary  layer. 
A  Qauser  fit  was  done  to  obtain  ux  from  the  log  law: 


Ut  K  V 


(3.1) 


where  k  =  0.41  and  P  =  5.0.  The  shape  factor,  H  calculated  from  the 
mean  profile  agreed  well  with  Coles  and  Hirst  (1969),  as  shown  in 
Figure  3.1.  The  Cf  and  Ree  obtained  from  the  profile  also  agreed 
well  with  the  prediction  given  in  Coles  and  Hirst  (1%9),  as  shown 
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in  Figure  3.2.  The  figure  also  shows  data  for  experiments  carried 
out  earlier  in  the  same  water  channel  facility  by  Coughran  (1988), 
Gan  (1989),  and  Bolton  (1990). 

3.1.1  Mean  and  nns  profiles 

The  scanning  mean  velocity  profile  was  compared  with 
stationary  measurements  and  Spalding's  law  of  the  wall  which  is 
given  as: 


y+  s=  U"*"  +  e^ 


e»i*  - 1  -  KU+  - 


2  '  6  . 


(3.2) 


with  K  =  0.41  and  ^  »  5.0.  The  scanning  mean  velocity  profile  agreed 
well  with  both  the  stationary  and  Spalding's  law  as  shown  in 
Figure  3.3.  The  rms  profile  shown  in  Figure  3.4  agreed  well  with 
the  data  from  Gan  (1989)  and  Purtell  et  al.  (1981)  at  similar  Ree- 


3.1.2  Ejection  and  burst  frequencies 

Burst  and  ejection  frequencies  were  determined  at  each  bin 
height  across  the  scan  range  and  compared  to  the  single  point 
measurements  made  by  Coughran  (1988)  in  the  same  water  channel 
facility  as  shown  in  Figure  3.5.  A  threshold  of  1.3'^irms  was  used  in 
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the  U-level  detection  scheme  to  be  consistent  with  the  Coughran 
(1988)  study.  Ejections  were  grouped  into  bursts  using  the 
procedure  of  Barlow  and  Johnston  (1985),  which  is  outlined  in 
Appendix  B.  The  ejection  frequencies  were  slightly  lower  than 
those  obtained  by  Coughran  (1^),  but  showed  the  same  trend.  The 
burst  frequencies  agreed  well  with  the  previous  results  and  were 
about  a  factor  of  two  less  than  the  corresponding  ejection 
frequencies.  This  results  in  approximately  two  ejections  per  burst  as 
found  by  other  researchers.  For  y*"  <  35,  the  frequencies  are  much 
less  than  expected  due  to  the  low  data  density  in  this  range. 

3^  Rough  wall 

Stationary  measurements  were  made  at  various  locations  on 
the  roughness  strip  upstream  of  the  final  measurement  location  to 
verify  self  preservation  of  the  velocity  field.  The  velocity  defect 
parameter  (G),  the  shape  factor  (H)  and  the  skin  friction  are 
compared  with  literature  in  this  section. 

3,2.1  Self  preservation 

Antonia  and  Luxton  (1971)  found  that  over  a  rough-to- 
smooth  step,  the  skin  friction  appears  to  adjust  rapidly,  within  3  or  4 


boundary  layer  thicknesses,  to  the  new  rough  wall  boundary 
condition.  According  to  Smits  and  Wood  (1985),  self  preservation  is 
established  within  20  boundary  layer  thicknesses.  Based  on  this 
prediction  the  measurement  location  was  far  enough  downstream 
for  self  preservation.  For  experimental  verification,  six  velocity 
profiles  were  taken  on  the  rough  strip  upstream  of  the  final 
measurement  location  to  study  the  development  of  the  flow. 

Mean  velocity  defect  profiles  are  plotted  as  in  Figure  3.6  in 
the  form  (Uoo-U)/ux  as  a  ftmction  of  (y+e)/A,  where  A=(5*Uoo)/ut 
and  e,  the  apparent  origin,  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  for  all  profiles. 
The  variable  %  in  the  figure  is  defined  as: 

^  =  X/5o 

where  x  is  the  distance  from  the  leading  edge  of  the  rough  wall  and 
So  is  the  boimdary  layer  thickness  at  the  leading  edge  of  the  rough 
wall.  That  the  flow  has  not  reached  a  self-preserving  state  at  ^  =  3  is 
clear  by  looking  at  the  departure  from  the  defect  law  obtained  from 
equations  (2.1)  and  (2.2).  Since  the  mean  velocity  at  ^  =  18  exhibits 
only  a  slight  departure  from  this  curve,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  self-preservation  of  the  mean  flow  field  is  attained  by  ^  =  23. 

The  profile  defect  parameter. 
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was  found  to  be  equal  to  6.52  for  the  mean  velocity  profile  at  ^  =  33, 
i.e.  at  the  location  of  the  scanning  measurement.  This  is  in 
agreement  with  the  values  of  G  reported  in  literature  for  the 
imiversal  velocity  profile  on  a  smooth  or  rough  wall  in  a  zero 
pressure  gradient,  which  lie  between  G  =  6  and  7.  This  gave  further 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  standard  rough  wall  boimdary  layer. 

Integral  quantities  for  the  profiles,  namely,  the  displacement 
thickness  (5*),  the  momentum  thickness  (0),  and  the  shape  factor 
(H)  were  calculated  and  are  shown  in  Figure  3.7.  Both  8*  and  0 
increase  linearly  with  streamwise  distance,  while  H  reaches  a 
constant  value.  From  the  above  definition  of  G,  the  relation 
between  H  and  G  can  be  written  as: 

H  =  [l-G(Cf/2)V2]-l  (3.4) 

Using  the  Cf  obtained  from  the  profile  matching  technique,  and  the 
calculated  G  for  the  last  station,  gives  a  value  of  H=1.7.  This  is  in 
good  agreement  with  the  experimentally  determined  values  of  H  as 
shown  in  Figure  3.7.  This  also  provided  an  indirect  check  on  the 
skin  friction  coefficient  calculation  as  shown  in  Figure  3.8  which 
shows  good  agreement  between  the  experimentally  measured 
quantities  and  the  prediction  based  on  equation  (3.4). 

The  flow  is  subjected  to  a  step  change  in  surface  roughness 
when  it  comes  to  the  start  of  the  rough  strip.  The  initial  disturbance 
is  located  at  the  wall,  and  the  outward  propagation  of  the 
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disturbance  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  the  internal  layer. 
The  height  of  this  layer.  Si,  marks  the  outward  extent  of  the  flow 
which  is  influenced  by  the  new  boundary  condition.  The 
approximate  position  of  the  edge  of  the  internal  layer  can  be 
estimated  by  the  position  of  the  'knee'  point  on  a  half  power  plot  as 
shown  in  Figure  3.9.  It  is  clear  that  by  the  time  the  flow  reaches 
^  =  23,  the  internal  boundary  layer  has  merged  with  the  outer 
boundary  layer. 

3^2  Roughness  regime 

Flow  over  rough  surfaces  can  be  categorized  as  eidier  smooth, 
transitionally  rough  or  fully  rough.  If  the  wall  roughness  is  such 
that  it  does  not  affect  the  viscous  stress  region,  then  the  viscous 
sublayer  is  imdisturbed  and  the  flow  is  classified  as  smooth.  When 
the  height  of  roughness  elements  is  much  greater  than  the  viscous 
sublayer,  the  flow  is  said  to  be  fully  rough.  When  the  viscous 
sublayer  is  only  partially  altered  by  the  presence  of  roughness,  both 
bluff-body  form-drag  and  viscosity  influence  the  near-wall  flow,  and 
the  flow  is  said  to  be  transitionally  rough.  Each  of  these  flow 
regimes  are  defined  by  the  roughness  Reynolds  number  and  the 
aspect  ratio  of  roughness  elements  as  shown  in  Figure  3.10. 
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Once  self  preservation  was  established,  the  next  step  was  to 
find  out  whether  the  flow  was  smooth,  transitionally  rough  or  fully 
rough.  This  was  done  by  calculating  the  roughness  Reynolds 
niunber  for  the  flow,  detined  as  Ic^s  kux/v.  Different  values  of 
Reynolds  numbers  are  quoted  in  literature  for  defining  the 
roughness  regimes,  most  of  these  are  from  studies  of  sand  grain 
roughness,  which  has  a  spanwise  aspect  ratio  (1/k)  of  about  one. 
Bandyopadhyay  (1987)  studied  the  effect  of  aspect  ratio  on  the  upper 
and  lower  critical  transition  Reynolds  numbers  over  grooved 
roughness.  He  found  that  the  aspect  ratio  of  the  roughness 
elements  greatly  affects  transition  as  shown  in  Figure  3.10.  In  the 
present  experiment,  the  spanwise  aspect  ratio  was  2  and  k*^  =  63. 
This  puts  the  flow  in  the  fully  rough  regime. 

3.23  Mean  and  rms  profiles 

As  on  the  smooth  wall,  both  scanning  and  stationary 
measurements  were  taken  on  the  rough  wall.  Figure  3.11  shows  the 
results  along  with  the  smooth  wall  mean  velocity  profile.  There  is 
very  good  agreement  between  the  scanning  and  stationary 
measurements.  The  mean  velocity  profile  over  the  rough  wall  has 
a  well  defined  log  region  and  is  shifted  below  that  of  the  smooth 
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wall  profile.  This  trend  is  similar  to  that  reported  in  Grass  (1971) 
and  Ligrani  and  Moffat  (1986)  among  others. 

The  rms  protile  over  the  rough  wall  is  shown  in  Figure  3.12. 
Results  from  the  smooth  wall  case  and  Grass  (1971),  who  studied 
pebble  roughness  with  about  the  same  roughness  Reynolds  number 
( Ic^  =  85  )  as  this  study,  are  also  shown  in  the  same  tigure.  It  is  dear 
that  the  profile  is  much  flatter  over  the  rough  wall  and  doesn't 
have  the  sharp  peak  as  found  over  the  smooth  wall.  Also  as  one 
moves  further  away  from  the  wall,  there  seems  to  be  very  little 
difference  between  the  smooth  and  rough  protiles. 


Figure  3.1  Comparison  of  H  as  a  function  of  Re 
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Figure  3.4  Comparison  of  rms  profiles 


velocity  profiles  at  different  stations  to  verify  self  preservation 


Figiire  3.7  Streamwise  development  of  integral  parameters 


f  power  plot  of  mean  velocities  showing  the  approximate  location  of 
internal  boundary  layer  from  dte  knee  point 
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Figure  3.10  Variation  of  critical  Reynolds  numbers  with  the  aspect 
ratio  of  roughness  elements  from  Bandyopadhyay  (1987) 


Mean  velocity  protile  over  the  rough  wall  from  scanning  measurements 
compared  with  stationary  measurements  over  rough  and  smooth  walls. 
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CHAPTER  4 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Scanning  data  for  smooth  and  rough  walls  were  analyzed 
using  both  single  point  and  spatial  detection  schemes.  The  results 
of  single  point  detection  were  compared  to  other  single  point 
studies.  Burst  and  ejection  frequencies  were  determined  and 
different  p>ossibilities  for  their  scaling  investigated.  Categories  of 
low  and  high  speed  spatial  events  were  defined  over  the  rough  and 
smooth  walls.  Conditional  sampling  results  for  the  spatial  events 
are  presented  in  this  chapter.  Characteristics  of  the  spatial  events 
over  the  rough  and  smooth  wall  are  discussed. 

4.1  Single  point  detection 

In  order  to  compare  with  other  single  point  detection  studies, 
a  standard  U-level  detection  was  applied  at  y"*"  =  35  and  65.  The 
resulting  ejections  were  grouped  into  bursts  using  the  procedure  of 
Barlow  and  Johnston  (1985).  This  method  calculates  Xmax/  the 
maximum  time  between  ejections  which  can  be  grouped  together  in 
a  burst.  Details  of  this  procedure  are  presented  in  Appendix  B. 
Ensemble  averages  were  then  formed  using  the  bursts  aligned  at 
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their  leading  edge.  Burst  and  ejection  frequencies  were  calculated  at 
each  bin  height  and  different  scaling  parameters  investigated. 

4.1.1  Single  point  detection  for  smooth  wall 

Significant  contour  levels  for  the  conditional  samples  were 
determined,  as  explained  in  section  2.5.2,  to  be  I  u/ut  I  >  0.3. 
Conditionally  sampled  results  are  shown  in  Figure  4.1,  which  show 
the  average  of  536  bursts  for  detection  at  y*"  =  35  and  552  bursts  at 
=  65,  all  aligned  at  their  leading  edge.  The  contour  levels  in  the 
figure  are  in  intervals  of  lu/uti  =0.6.  For  both  cases,  velocity 
contours  are  centered  around  the  detection  location,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  single  |x>int  detection  scheme. 

The  high  speed  structure,  though  present  in  front  of  the  low 
speed  event  at  both  detection  heights,  is  weak  and  small.  This  is  in 
contrast  with  the  results  of  Bolton  (1990),  who  used  the  same 
detection  criteria  at  y*"  =  66  on  her  scanning  LDV  measurements. 
She  foimd  the  presence  of  a  significant  high  speed  structure  in  front 
of  the  low  speed  event  as  shown  in  Figure  4.2.  The  reason  for  this 
discrepancy  between  the  single  point  results  of  Bolton  and  the 
present  study  are  not  known.  Gan  (1989),  using  the  quadrant 
detection  technique  at  y*"  =  30  and  60,  mapped  the  burst  structure  in 
the  x-y  plane.  The  bursts  were  aligned  with  the  point  of  maximum 
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uv  in  the  ensemble  average.  His  results  as  shown  in  Figure  4.3  do 
not  show  the  presence  of  any  high  speed  fluid.  The  characteristics 
of  the  burst  structure  in  terms  of  shape  and  magnitude  of  the 
contours  is  very  similar  to  that  found  by  the  present  study. 

4.1^  Single  point  detection  for  rough  wall 

Single  point  detection  was  performed  at  y***  =  35  and  65  in 
order  to  compare  with  the  smooth  wall  case.  Figiire  4.4  shows  the 
results  of  ensemble  averaging  459  bursts  at  y*"  =  35  and  492  at 
y+  =  65,  in  contour  levels  of  I  u/ut  I  =  0.6.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a 
significant  high  speed  structure  at  either  height,  which  is  similar  to 
what  was  observed  over  the  smooth  wall.  The  shape  and  extent  of 
the  structure  at  y*"  =  65  is  very  similar  to  the  smooth  wall  case,  but 
the  one  at  y**  =  35  is  less  elongated  than  that  over  the  smooth  wall. 
Therefore  the  presence  of  roughness  elements  in  the  flow  has  an 
effect  on  the  structure  of  the  burst  event  only  when  it  is  very  close 
to  the  wall. 

4.13  Burst  and  ejection  frequencies 

Burst  and  ejection  frequencies  at  discrete  bin  heights  were 
calculated  for  rough  and  the  smooth  wall.  Results  for  the  smooth 


wall  were  described  in  section  3.1.2.  Compared  to  the  smooth  wall, 
'^max  decreased  by  15%  over  the  rough  wall.  This  implied  that  the 
number  of  ejections  which  could  be  grouped  togetho’  into  a  burst 
decreased  and  the  number  of  bursts  with  just  one  ejection  increased. 

As  Ree  for  the  two  experiments  were  different,  the  smooth 
wall  results  were  extrapolated  to  the  Ree  for  the  rough  wall.  This 
was  done  using  the  results  of  Coughran  (1988),  who  found  that  for  a 
smooth  wall  the  ejection  and  burst  frequencies  normalized  by  the 
inner  variables  were  constant  over  a  broad  range  of  Ree. 

It  was  found  that  at  the  same  threshold,  the  burst  and 
ejection  frequencies  increased  over  the  rough  wall,  as  shown  in 
Figure  4.5.  Three  different  types  of  scaling  were  investigated,  in 
order  to  find  scaling  parameters  that  normalized  the  effect  of  surface 
roughness  for  the  burst  and  ejection  frequencies.  The  tirst  of  these, 
shown  in  Figure  4.6  was  based  on  the  inner  variables  ( ut  and  v ).  It 
is  clear  that  the  inner  variables  fail  to  collapse  data  from  the  smooth 
and  rough  wall.  The  normalized  burst  and  ejection  frequencies 
over  the  rough  wall  are  about  half  of  that  over  the  smooth  wall. 

Figure  4.7  shows  the  burst  and  ejection  frequencies 
normalized  by  mixed  variables  ( S  and  ux ).  The  mixed  scaling  does 
better  than  the  inner  scaling  but  doesn't  collapse  the  frequency  data 
satisfactorily.  For  the  outer  scaling,  shown  in  Figure  4.8,  the 
normalizing  variables  are  5  and  Uoo-  The  ejection  frequencies  do 
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not  collapse  over  the  full  range  of  y'*'.  There  is  good  agreement 
between  the  smooth  and  rough  wall  frequency  data  for  the  burst 
frequencies.  Therefore,  outer  variables  seem  to  be  the  appropriate 
scaling  parameters,  though  data  over  a  range  of  Reynolds  numbers 
would  have  to  be  considered  to  make  a  dehnite  statement. 

The  fact  that  the  outer  scaling  does  a  good  job  of  collapsing 
the  burst  frequencies  from  the  smooth  and  rough  wall  is  contrary  to 
what  Raupach  (1981)  found  h-om  his  measurements  over  a  smooth 
wall  and  rough  surfaces  of  different  concentration.  He  found  that 
the  at  any  fixed  detection  threshold,  mixed  scaling  collapsed  the 
ejection  frequency  data  from  all  the  rough  surfaces  and  the  smooth 
surface.  Coughran  (1988)  found  that  over  a  smooth  wall,  the  bui^t 
and  ejection  frequencies  scaled  with  inner  variables  for  a  range  of 
Reynolds  numbers.  From  the  large  difference  in  the  normalized 
frequencies  for  the  rough  and  smooth  wall  based  on  the  inner 
variables,  it  is  clear  that  inner  scaling  will  not  collapse  data  from 
both  smooth  and  rough  surfaces. 

4.2  Smooth  wall  spatial  events 

Bolton  (1990)  did  conditional  samples  by  dividing  the  events 
into  categories  of  small,  medium  or  large  based  on  the  size,  and 
near  or  far  based  on  the  maximum  height  from  the  wall.  There  was 
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a  large  difference  in  the  conditionally  sampled  structiires  depending 
on  whether  the  detected  structure  had  a  maximtun  height  near  or 
far  from  the  wall.  Therefore  in  this  study  conditional  sampling  was 
done  based  on  the  maximum  or  minimum  height  of  the  event. 
The  small  and  medium  groups  were  combined,  limiting  the  size  of 
the  events  to  2  <  size  <  32,  which  accounted  for  about  85%  of  the 
events.  Categories  were  defined  in  terms  of  the  range  in  which  the 
maximum  or  minimum  height  of  the  event  could  lie.  This 
ensured  that  events  at  about  the  same  stage  of  their  development 
were  included  in  the  ensemble  averages. 

4.2.1  Low  speed  spatial  events 

The  low  speed  events  were  categorized  based  on  their 
maximum  height  as  bursts  tend  to  move  upwards  from  the  wall.  If 
one  presumes  that  the  maximum  height  of  the  burst  is  an 
indication  of  the  stage  of  its  development  as  it  moves  away  from 
the  wail,  categories  at  increasing  heights  from  the  wail  are  an 
indication  of  how  a  burst  evolves.  A  threshold  of  Ll  =  0.7  was 
picked  for  this  analysis.  Each  category  had  about  200  events  for  the 
ensemble  average.  Details  about  each  category  are  presented  in 
Table  4.1. 
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Table  4.1  Categories  of  low  sp)eed  spatial  events  based  on  a  range 
of  maximum  heights. 


Category 

Number  of 

Location  of  maximum  height 

events 

of  event  (wall  units) 

HI 

160 

15  ^  max  <  45 

H2 

249 

45  ^  max  <  65 

H3 

208 

65  ^  max  <  85 

H4 

210 

85  ^  max  <  105 

H5 

272 

105  ^  max  <  135 

H6 

243 

135  <;  max  <  165 

H7 

205 

165  ^  max  <  195 

H8 

222 

195  ^  max  <  225 

H9 

647 

225  ^  max  <  245 

Figures  4.9  (a)  through  (i)  show  a  sequence  of  the  low  speed 
spatial  event  oisemble  averages  at  different  height  categories.  Each 
of  the  figures  will  be  referred  to  by  the  height  category.  At  HI  the 
low  speed  spatial  event  is  very  intense  and  close  to  the  wall.  At 
increasing  height  categories  it  becomes  less  intense  and  bigger.  At 
height  H4  it  is  completely  detached  from  the  wall.  From  height  H5 
to  H9  the  low  speed  spatial  event  remains  about  the  same  size  and 
intensity. 

Figure  4.9  also  shows  movement  of  the  high  speed  structure 
associated  with  the  low  speed  spatial  event.  At  HI  a  high  speed 
structure  appears  over  the  low  speed  spatial  event.  At  H2  this  high 
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speed  structure  moves  over  and  downstream  of  the  low  speed 
spatial  event  and  by  H3  is  present  both  downstream  and  above  the 
low  speed  spatial  event.  It  has  also  increased  in  size  and  extends 
aaoss  the  full  range  presented  in  the  Hgiire.  At  higher  heights  (H6 
to  H9),  the  high  speed  structure  appears  below  the  low  speed  spatial 
event. 

4.22  High  speed  spatial  events 

The  high  speed  events  were  conditionally  sampled  based  on 
their  minimum  height  as  sweeps  are  expected  to  move  towards  the 
wall.  A  threshold  of  Lh  =  0.8  was  used  for  this  analysis.  Categories 
similar  to  the  low  speed  spatial  events  were  maintained  to  allow 
comparison  at  the  same  heights.  The  category  HI  was  divided  into 
three  sub-categories  for  more  detail  in  the  region  15  y+  <  45. 
Details  about  each  category  are  in  Table  4.2. 

Category  H9  had  very  few  events  to  give  a  good  average  and 
is  not  shown  in  Figures  4.10  (a)  through  (j),  which  show  the  results 
for  the  high  speed  spatial  event  at  different  categories.  Starting 
from  height  H8,  the  high  speed  spatial  event  remains  about  the 
same  size  and  intensity,  till  it  reaches  height  H2.  At  categories 
closer  to  the  wall  the  high  speed  spatial  event  becomes  bigger  and 
more  intense  as  in  HlC  through  HIA. 
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Table  4.2  Categories  of  high  speed  spatial  events  based  on  a  range 
of  minunum  heights. 


Category 

Number  of 

Location  of  minimum  height 

of  event  (wall  units) 

HIA 

232 

15  ^  min  <  25 

HIB 

312 

25  ^  min  <  35 

HlC 

148 

35  ^  min  <  45 

H2 

215 

45  ^  min  <  65 

H3 

181 

65  ^  min  <  85 

H4 

153 

85  ^  min  <  105 

H5 

258 

105  ^  min  <  135 

H6 

264 

135  ^  min  <  165 

H7 

326 

165  i  min  <  195 

H8 

282 

195  ^  min  <  225 

H9 

48 

225  ^  min  <  245 

The  low  speed  structure  associated  with  the  high  speed 
spatial  event  is  not  spread  out  like  the  high  speed  structure 
associated  with  the  low  speed  spatial  events,  but  is  present  in  small 
concentrated  areas.  The  low  speed  structure  is  found  below  the 
high  speed  spatial  event,  from  heights  H8  to  H4.  At  H3,  the  low 
speed  structure  is  confined  between  the  wall  and  the  high  speed 
spatial  event.  It  is  present  upstream  of  the  high  speed  event  at  this 
height.  It  becomes  smaller,  more  intense  and  moves  downstream 
of  the  high  speed  spatial  event,  as  is  clear  from  heights  H3  to  HlC. 
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At  heights  closer  to  the  wall  the  low  sp>eed  structure  disappears 
from  below  the  high  speed  event  and  instead  appears  above  it. 

The  low  speed  spatial  event  detected  at  heights  HI  through 
H3  has  high  speed  fluid  above  it  The  high  speed  spatial  event  has 
low  speed  fluid  below  it  when  detected  at  heights  HlC  through  H3. 
Tho'efore  the  relative  position  of  low  and  high  speed  fluid  remains 
the  same,  though  the  events  being  detected  are  different  for  both 
cases. 

4.3  Rough  wall  spatial  events 

Conditional  sampling  was  done  over  the  rough  wall 
following  the  same  procedure  as  outlined  for  the  smooth  wall, 
which  included  grouping  of  events,  selection  of  threshold  and 
significant  contour  levels,  etc.  Since  the  scan  range  was  larger  for 
the  rough  wall,  there  were  a  greater  number  of  categories.  Similar 
categories  were  maintained  in  the  common  region  as  in  the  smooth 
wall,  to  allow  a  direct  comparison  with  the  spatial  events  over  the 
smooth  wall  at  the  same  heights.  A  description  of  low  and  high 
speed  spatial  events  and  structures  associated  with  them  over  the 
rough  wall  follows.  This  includes  comparisons  with  the  smooth 
wall  results. 


0.1  Low  speed  spatial  events 


A  threshold  of  »  0.8  was  used  for  this  analysis,  with 
categories  being  the  same  as  over  the  smooth  wall  horn  height  HI 
to  H8.  The  different  categories  based  on  the  maximum  height  of  the 
event  are  shown  in  Table  4.3. 


Table  4.3  Categories  of  low  speed  spatial  events  over  rough  wall 
based  on  a  range  of  maximum  heights. 


Category  Number  of 


HI 

events 

132 

H2 

169 

H3 

175 

H4 

165 

H5 

240 

H6 

262 

H7 

250 

H8 

227 

H9 

207 

HIO 

193 

Hll 

194 

H12 

196 

H13 

185 

H14 

559 

Location  of  maximum  height 
of  event  (wall  units) 

15  ^  max  <  45 
45  ^  max  <  65 
65  ^  max  <  85 
85  ^  max  <  105 
105  ^  max  <  135 
135  ^  max  <  165 
165  ^  max  <  195 
195  ^  max  <  225 
225  ^  max  <  255 
255  ^  max  <  285 
285  ^  max  <  315 
315  ^  max  <  345 
345  ^  max  <  375 
375  S  max  <  395 
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The  conditional  sampling  results  for  each  of  the  above 
categories  are  presented  in  Figure  4.11  (a)  through  (n).  The  low 
speed  spatial  event  is  small  and  intense  near  the  wall  at  height  HI. 
It  becomes  bigger  and  loses  some  of  its  intensity  when  it  reaches 
height  H3.  It  detaches  from  the  wall  at  height  H5  and  stays  about 
the  same  size  and  intensity  at  increasing  heights  from  the  wall. 

This  behavior  of  the  low  speed  spatial  event  is  quite  different 
from  the  smooth  wall  case,  where  it  became  smaller  and  decayed  in 
intensity  at  increasing  heights  from  the  wall.  On  the  rough  wall, 
the  low  speed  spatial  event  is  bigger  and  ntaintains  the  same  level 
of  intensity  from  y*’  =  85  to  the  maximum  height  in  the  scan  range. 
This  presence  of  the  more  intense  low  speed  event  at  higher  heights 
over  the  rough  wall,  compared  to  the  smooth  wall,  is  consistent 
with  the  region  of  greatest  mixing  moving  outwards  and  being 
spread  over  a  larger  extent  on  rough  walls  as  reported  by  Ligrani 
and  Moffat  (1986).  The  low  speed  event  being  bigger  and  more 
intense  over  the  rough  wall  is  consistent  with  the  space-time 
correlation  and  Reynolds  stress  results  of  Sabot,  Saleh  and  Comte- 
Bellot  (1977). 

The  behavior  of  the  high  speed  structure  associated  with  the 
low  speed  spatial  event  is  markedly  different  over  the  rough  wall. 
Figure  4.12  shows  both  smooth  and  rough  wall  low  speed  spatial 
events  at  heights  H2  and  H3.  The  behavior  of  the  high  speed 
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structure  associated  with  the  low  speed  spatial  event  at  other 
heights  is  similar.  Unlike  the  smooth  wall  which  has  large 
expanses  of  high  speed  structure  associated  with  the  low  speed 
spatial  event,  there  is  no  significant  amount  of  high  speed  structure 
associated  with  low  speed  spatial  event  over  the  rough  wall. 

4.3J1  High  speed  spatial  events 

Table  4.4  shows  the  details  about  the  conditionally  sampled 
high  speed  spatial  events  sampled  based  on  their  minimum  height 
at  a  threshold  of  Lh  *  0.8.  As  for  the  smooth  wall  case,  the  category 
HI  was  divided  into  three  sub-categories  for  more  detail  in  the 
region  15  ^  y*^  <  45  and  categories  similar  to  the  low  speed  spatial 
events  were  maintained  to  allow  comparison  at  the  same  heights. 
The  conditional  sampling  results  for  each  of  the  above  categories 
are  presented  in  Figure  4.13  (a)  through  (o).  As  the  number  of 
events  in  category  H14  were  too  few  to  give  a  good  average,  it  is  not 
included  in  Figure  4.13. 

The  high  speed  spatial  event  over  the  rough  wall  behaves 
similar  to  what  it  did  over  the  smooth  wall.  Starting  at  height  H13, 
the  high  speed  spatial  event  becomes  smaller  as  it  reaches  H9.  From 
height  H8  on  down,  it  maintains  its  size  and  intensity  at  the  same 
levels,  till  it  reaches  height  H2.  When  detected  at  lower  heights  it  is 
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larger  and  more  intense,  as  seen  at  heights  HI  A  and  HIB.  The  size 
and  intensity  of  the  high  speed  spatial  event  over  the  rough  wall 
are  almost  identical  to  that  over  the  smooth  wall  in  the  common 
region. 

Table  4.4  Categories  of  high  speed  spatial  events  over  rough  wall 
based  on  a  range  of  minimum  heights. 


Category  Number  of 


HIA 

events 

335 

HIB 

162 

HlC 

77 

H2 

175 

H3 

170 

H4 

168 

H5 

248 

H6 

227 

H7 

196 

H8 

214 

H9 

222 

HIO 

199 

Hll 

243 

H12 

289 

H13 

264 

H14 

28 

Location  of  minimum  height 
of  event  (wall  units) 

15  <  min  <  25 
25  <  min  <  35 
35  ^  min  <  45 
45  <  min  <  65 
65  ^  min  <  85 
85  ^  min  <  105 
105  <  min  <  135 
135  ^  min  <  165 
165  <  min  <  195 
195  ^  min  <  225 
225  ^  min  <  255 
255  ^  min  <  285 
285  <  min  <315 
315  <  min  <  345 
345  ^  min  <  375 
375  ^  min  <  395 
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The  low  speed  structure  associated  with  the  high  speed 
spatial  event  also  behaves  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  it  did  over 
the  smooth  wall.  Very  close  to  the  wall,  at  height  HI,  it  appears 
above  the  high  speed  event  and  at  higher  heights  it  appears  below 
the  high  speed  event. 
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presence  of  a  significant  high  speed  structure.  Contours  are  in  terms 
of  fluctuating  velocities  normalized  by  the  friction  velocity. 
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(b)  Detection  at  y 
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Figure  4.5  Burst  and  ejection  frequencies  over  the  smooth 
and  rough  wall. 
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Figure  4.6  Burst  and  ejection  frequencies  scaled  with 
inner  variables. 
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Figure  4.7  Burst  and  ejection  frequencies  scaled  with 
mixed  variables. 


Figure  4.8  Burst  and  ejection  frequencies  scaled  with 
outer  variables. 
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Figure  4.9  Conditional  samples  of  low  speed  spatial  events  over  the 
smooth  wall  at  different  height  categories  based  on  their 
maximum  height  from  the  wall.  See  Table  4.1  for  details. 
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Hgure4.9  Continued. 
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Figure  4.10  Conditional  samples  of  high  speed  spatial  events 
over  the  smooth  wall  at  diff^ent  height  categories 
based  on  their  nunimum  height  from  the  wall. 
See  Table  4.2  for  details. 
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Figiire4.10  Continued. 
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Figure  4.11  Conditional  samples  of  low  speed  spatial  events 
over  the  rough  wall  at  different  hei^t  categories 
based  on  their  maximum  height  from  the  wall. 
See  Table  4.3  for  details. 
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Figure  4.11  Continued. 


Figure  4.11  Continued. 


Figure  4.11  Continued. 
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Figiu:e4.11  Continued. 
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Figure  4.12  Smooth  and  rough  wall  low  speed  spatial  events 
at  heights  H2  and  H3. 
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Figure  4.13  Conditional  samples  of  high  speed  spatial  events  over  the 
rough  wall  at  different  height  categories  based  on  their 
minimum  height  ffom  the  wall.  See  Table  4.4  for  details. 
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Figure  4.13  Continued. 
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Figure  4.13  Continued. 


CHAPTERS 


CONCLUSIONS 

5.1  Summary  and  conclusions 

The  spatial  detection  technique  has  distinct  advantages  over 
single  point  detection  techniques  as  bursts  and  sweeps  can  be 
categorized  in  terms  of  size  and  position  of  the  event.  Conditional 
sampling  based  on  events  of  particular  size  and  position  from  the 
wall  significantly  reduces  smearing  that  necessarily  occurs  when 
events  of  all  sizes  and  positions  are  grouped  together,  as  with  single 
point  detection.  Since  the  bursts  increase  in  height  as  they  eject 
from  the  wall,  the  height  of  the  burst  may  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  the  stage  of  its  development.  By  this  interpretation 
conditional  samples  at  increasing  heights  describes  how  the  event 
evolves. 

The  presence  of  high  speed  structure  along  with  the 
conditionally  sampled  low  speed  spatial  event  and  vice  versa,  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  flow  that  is  revealed  by  the  spatial  detection 
technique.  Single  point  detection  performed  on  the  same  data  does 
not  show  any  high  speed  structure  associated  with  the  burst  because 
it  groups  events  of  all  sizes  and  at  different  heights  together.  This 
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characteristic  of  the  spatial  detection  scheme  can  give  more  insight 
into  the  interaction  of  coherent  structures. 

Over  the  smooth  wall,  the  high  speed  fluid  was  seen  above 
and  in  front  of  the  low  speed  spatial  event  while  it  was  near  the 
wall,  moving  below  it  when  it  was  detected  at  distances  further 
away  from  the  wall.  This  presence  of  high  speed  fluid,  which 
originates  in  the  outer  part  of  the  boundary  layer,  near  the  wall 
region  suggests  that  there  is  interaction  between  the  inner  and  outer 
parts  of  the  boundary  layer.  The  rough  wall  did  not  show  any 
significant  high  speed  fluid  associated  with  the  low  speed  spatial 
event.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bursting  phenomenon  over  a 
rough  surface  is  stimulated  by  the  wall  roughness  unlike  the 
smooth  wall,  where  interaction  with  the  high  speed  fluid  from  the 
outer  region  is  speculated  to  initiate  bursts. 

The  high  speed  spatial  event,  on  the  other  hand,  showed 
associated  low  speed  fluid  between  itself  and  the  wall  when  detected 
at  heights  close  to  the  wall.  This  was  true  for  both  the  rough  and 
the  smooth  wall.  This  behavior  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the 
low  speed  fluid  originates  from  the  wall  region  for  both  cases. 

Compared  to  the  smooth  wail,  the  bursts  were  bigger  and 
stronger  over  the  rough  wall,  especially  away  from  the  wall.  This  is 
in  agreement  with  Sabot,  Saleh  and  Comte-Bellot  (1977)  who  did 
space-time  correlations  and  shear  stress  measurements  in  smooth 
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and  rough  wall  pipes.  They  found  that  compared  to  smooth  wall 
flows,  ejections  in  rough  wall  pipe  flows  had  larger  mean  periods  of 
occurrence,  larger  mean  time  duration  and  length  scale,  and  larger 
instantaneous  shear  stress  peaks.  Also,  the  presence  of  strongo'  low 
speed  spatial  events  further  away  from  the  rough  wall  is  consistoit 
with  Ligrani  and  Moffat  (1986),  who  concluded  that,  because  of 
more  violent  entrainment  near  a  rough  surface,  the  region  of 
greatest  mixing  is  moved  further  away  from  the  wall  and  spread 
over  a  greater  portion  of  the  boundary  layer.  Grass  (1971)  found  the 
ejection  event  at  greater  distances  from  the  wall  over  rough 
surfaces,  compared  to  the  sm(x>th  wall. 

The  high  speed  spatial  structure  did  not  undergo  any 
significant  change  over  the  rough  surface.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
study  by  Raupach  (1981),  who,  from  quadrant  analysis,  concluded 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  sweep  component  ( Reynolds  stress 
generation  associated  with  the  fourth  quadrant)  increased  with 
surface  roughness. 

At  the  same  Reynolds  number  the  proper  scaling  for  burst 
and  ejection  frequencies  from  the  smooth  and  rough  wall  is  based 
on  the  outer  variables,  which  is  contrary  to  smooth  wall  results. 
Data  over  a  range  of  Reynolds  number  has  to  be  taken  for  a  definite 


statement. 
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5.2  Recommendations  for  future  work 

The  present  study  investigated  the  burst  and  sweep  structures 
at  two  ditferent  surface  roughness  conditions.  The  measurements 
over  the  rough  wall  were  made  at  a  location  where  the  flow  had 
become  self  preserving,  as  required  by  the  profile  matching 
technique  to  predict  the  skin  friction  coefficient.  This  meant  that 
changes  in  the  characteristics  of  bursts  and  sweeps  due  to  the  rough 
surface  had  reached  a  state  of  equilibriiun.  Future  studies  should 
investigate  the  dynamics  of  the  development  in  the  characteristics 
of  bursts  and  sweeps,  which  take  place  near  the  beginning  of  the 
rough  surface.  The  d)mamics  will  provide  answers  to  the  issues  of 
cause  and  effect  which  are  still  not  understood. 

A  major  problem  in  studying  coherent  structures  over  rough 
surfaces  is  determining  the  skin  friction  coefficient.  If 
measurements  are  to  be  made  in  the  non-equilibrium  region  near 
the  start  of  the  roughness,  a  method  of  predicting  the  local  skin 
friction  coefficient  which  does  not  assume  fully  developed  velocity 
profiles  needs  to  be  developed. 

In  the  present  study,  outer  variables  were  found  to  be  the 
appropriate  scaling  parameters  for  collapsing  the  burst  and  ejection 
frequency  data  from  the  smooth  and  the  rough  wall.  Further  work, 
performed  over  a  wide  range  of  Reynolds  numbers  for  different 
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roughness  geometries  and  concentrations  is  required  to  make  a 
definite  statement  about  the  scaling. 

The  controversy  about  the  extent  of  interaction  betweoi  the 
inner  and  outer  regions  of  the  boundary  layer  is  still  unresolved. 
To  resolve  this  question,  both  regions  have  to  be  monitored 
simultaneously  while  different  types  of  perturbations  are  applied  to 
the  boundcuy  layer.  The  present  study  established  that  the  scanning 
LDV  along  with  the  spatial  detection  techiuque  is  well  suited  for 
investigating  the  near  wall  structures.  Experiments  using  the 
scanning  LDV  together  with  a  flow  visualization  technique  in  the 
outer  region  will  help  resolve  this  controversy.  Another  possibility 
would  be  to  increase  the  range  of  the  scanning  LDV  and  scan  the 
whole  botmdary  layer. 


APPENDIX  A 


UNCERTAINTY  ANALYSIS 


Uncertainty  of  velocity  contour  levels,  instantaneous 
scanning  velocity  measurements,  normalized  mean  velocity 
measurements  and  probe  volume  position  are  presented  in  this 
appendix. 


A.1  Contour  levels 

The  uncertainty  of  velocity  contour  levels  v/as  determined  by 
doing  a  conditional  sampling  analysis  on  random  data.  As  the 
ensemble  averages  contain  random  events,  the  structures  that 
result  from  the  analysis  are  not  significant.  Results  of  this  analysis 
are  shown  in  Figure  2.11,  which  shows  no  significant  structures  in 
view  with  I  u/ut  I  >  0.3.  Therefore  the  significant  level  for  the 
velocity  contour  is  lu/uti  =0.3. 

A.2  Instantaneous  and  mean  velocity  scanning  measurements 

The  scanning  measurements  include  instantaneous  velocity 
measurements  and  the  normalized  mean  velocity  values.  The 
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uncertainty  of  instantaneous  velocity  measurements  was  calculated 
by  scanning  the  freestream.  As  the  turbulence  intensity  in  the 
freestream  is  very  low,  a  higher  value  is  measured  due  to  vibration 
during  scanning  measurements.  The  measured  turbulence 
intensity  was  1.6%  compared  to  the  actual  0.5%.  This  high  value 
was  a  result  of  both  scanning  and  signal  processing  uncertainties. 
Using  Pythagorean  summation,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
instantaneous  scanning  velocity  measurements  was  calculated  to  be 
3%. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  normalized  mean  velocity 
measurements  was  influenced  by  the  following  factors:  uncertainty 
in  LDV  measurements,  uncertainty  in  calculation  of  ux,  bias  error 
due  to  scanning  and  the  precision  error  of  the  mean  velocity 
measurements.  The  first  two  factors  dominate  the  total  uncertainty. 

The  uncertainty  of  LDV  measurements  consisted  of  bias 
uncertainty  from  error  in  determining  the  angle  of  the  laser  beams 
and  the  bias  error  due  to  the  side  wall  curvature  (which  causes 
slight  changes  in  the  beam  angle).  The  uncertainty  of  the  angle 
between  the  beams  was  calculated  to  be  0.5%.  The  bias  error  due  to 
the  wall  curvature  was  estimated  to  be  less  than  1%.  Therefore  the 
resulting  bias  uncertainty  for  the  LDV  measurements  was  1.1%. 

The  uncertainty  in  calculating  ux  depends  on  the  uncertainty 
of  locating  the  bottom  wall  and  the  uncertainty  in  the  stationary 
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velocity  measurements.  The  uncertainty  in  locating  the  wall  was 
estimated  to  be  ±0.1  mm.  The  stationary  velocity  measurements 
have  uncertainties  depending  on  the  turbulence  intensity  at  that 
height.  Each  sample  near  the  wall  had  a  sampling  time  of  60  secs 
and  a  sample  size  of  12,288  measurements,  with  samples  away  from 
the  wall  having  reduced  sampling  times  with  the  same  sample  size. 
A  range  of  uncertainties,  from  3.5%  near  the  wall,  to  0.5%  near  the 
freestream  were  determined  for  the  stationary  mean  velocity 
measurements.  Uncertainties  were  determined  by  performing 
sequential  perturbation,  as  outlined  by  Moffat  (1988).  The  basic 
concept  of  this  technique  is  as  follows:  two  new  values  of  ux  are 
calculated  by  perturbing  each  point,  one  at  a  time,  by  the  uncertainty 
interval  for  the  velocity  measurement  and  wall  location.  The 
difference  between  the  two  new  values  and  the  original  value  for  ux 
represents  the  uncertainty  in  its  measurement  due  to  velocity 
measurement  uncertainty  and  wall  location  uncertainty.  By 
applying  Pythagorean  summation  for  all  the  points,  and  including 
the  bias  error  due  to  LDV  measurements,  the  total  uncertainty  in 
calculating  ux  was  ±  2.7%. 

The  precision  error  in  the  scanning  mean  velocity 
measurements  was  determined  by  finding  the  uncertainty  of  the 
mean  from  18  subsets  of  the  mean.  The  precision  uncertainty  in  the 
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mean  velocity  was  calculated  to  be  0.7%.  The  bias  error  due  to 
scanning  was  estimated  to  be  less  than  0.5%. 

From  Pythagorean  summation,  the  normalized  mean 
velocity  had  a  total  bias  error  of  ±  2.9%  and  a  ±  0.7%  precision  error. 
Therefore  the  overall  uncertainty  of  the  normalized  mean  velocity 
was  calculated  to  be  ±  3%. 

A.3  Probe  volume  position 

The  probe  volume  position  was  calculated  by  scanning  a  hot 
wire  placed  at  different  heights  in  the  scan  range.  Due  to  the  phase 
lag  between  the  actual  position  and  voltage  from  the  LVDT,  two 
distinctly  different  voltages  were  measured  during  the  upward  and 
downward  scans  at  the  same  position.  Averages  were  calculated  for 
the  two  voltages  at  each  height  and  a  straight  line  was  fitted 
through  them  to  give  two  equations  for  converting  voltage  to 
position;  one  for  the  upward  scan  and  the  other  for  the  downward 
scan. 

The  total  uncertainty  of  probe  volume  position  depends  on 
uncertainty  of  each  height  and  voltage  average  used  in  the 
conversion  equation,  and  the  precision  uncertainty  of  each 
individual  voltage  measurement.  The  uncertainty  associated  with 
each  height  was  estimated  to  be  ±  0.1  mm,  while  the  uncertainty 
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associated  with  the  voltage  averages  was  ±  0.003  V.  The  precision 
uncertainty  of  each  individual  voltage  measurement  was  0.05  V.  By 
using  the  method  of  sequential  perturbation  the  total  uncertainty  in 
the  probe  volume  was  foimd  to  be  ±  0.2  mm,  which  converts  to  a 
height  of  ±  2  y-*-  units. 


APPENDIX  B 


METHOD  OF  GROUPING  EJECTIONS  INTO  BURSTS 

The  procedure  of  finding  Tmax/  the  maximum  time  between 
ejections  (  Te  )  which  are  grouped  into  bursts,  used  in  this  study  was 
similar  to  that  used  by  Barlow  and  Johnston  (1985).  According  to 
their  study,  the  cut-off  time  can  be  obtained  by  plotting  1  -  F  [  Te  1 
against  the  ratio  Te/Te,  where  F  (  Te  ]  is  the  probability  distribution 
of  time  between  ejections  and  Te  is  the  mean  time  between 
ejections.  1  -  F  (  Te  1  is  the  same  as  the  cumulative  probability  of  a 
time  being  greater  than  a  specific  time  between  ejections,  P  [  T  >  Te  ]. 
In  the  present  study  P  [  T  >  Te  ]  was  plotted  in  semi-log  coordinates 
against  the  number  of  scans,  as  the  data  was  arranged  in  terms  of 
velocities  at  bin  heights  for  successive  scans  in  the  y-t  plane. 
Therefore,  the  cut-off  time  was  calculated  directly  in  terms  of 
number  of  scans. 

As  the  time  between  ejections  from  the  same  burst  is  less 
than  those  from  different  bursts,  they  follow  different  statistics  as 
shown  in  Figure  B.l.  There  are  two  distinct  regions  in  the  curve, 
corresponding  to  the  time  between  ejections  from  the  same  burst 
(region  1)  and  time  between  ejections  from  different  bursts 
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(region  2).  By  fitting  a  straight  line  through  the  linear  portion  of  the 
data  in  region  2  and  another,  to  the  data  in  region  1,  Ttnax  is  found 
from  their  intersection.  This  process  was  repeated  at  each  bin 
height  to  find  Xmax  which  decreased  with  increasing  height. 


Figure  B.l  Procedure  of  plotting  time  between  ejections  to  get 
using  the  method  by  Barlow  and  Johnston  (1985). 


APPENDIX  C 


CALCULATION  OF  THE  APPARENT  ORIGIN 


This  technique  was  originally  developed  by  Furuya  et.  al 
(1976).  The  underlying  assumption  in  this  method  is  to  assume 
that  the  profile  obeys  equation  (2.1)  i.e.  the  log-law  if  the  origin  is 
chosen  properly.  Two  sets  of  coordinate  systems,  one  from  the  tip 
of  the  roughness  elements  and  the  other  from  the  apparent  origin 
are  defined  as  shown  in  Figure  C.l. 

Let  the  displacement  thickness  in  the  yj  and  y  coordinates  be 
defined  as: 

y  =  yT  +  e, 

*  »  » 

and  ^  =  5t  +  8e 

* 

where,  ^e  is  the  displacement  thickness  in  the  range  0  ^  y  ^  e. 
Substituting  these  in  (2.1),  the  following  relationship  is  obtained: 


U«-U 

U. 


5.61og^J^-5.61oJ 
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(Cl) 


The  above  equation  has  been  plotted  for  different  values  of  the 
parameter  (eUx)/(8*TUoo)  in  Figiure  C.l.  The  last  term  in  the  above 
equation  is  a  constant  at  a  station  and  has  been  ignored  in  the  plot 
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because  it  merely  displaces  the  plot  bodily.  The  measured  prohles 
were  superposed  on  Figure  C.l  and  'e*  was  determined  from  the 
parameter  which  had  the  best  agreement  with  the  measurements. 


0.001  0.01  0.1 


(y.rU/5\uj 

Figure  C.l  Plot  used  to  determine  the  error  in  origin  by  the 
method  of  Furuya  et.  al  (1976). 
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